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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
uwn traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if. and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must 


needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety’; and 


‘That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, 


upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


ve a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth. 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, tv meet at stated 


intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
‘The Hague; and 
To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 


accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in Which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 


government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive conler- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 


Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
fabors to the Administrative Council: 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments. together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint. 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law. or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe: and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendlv com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes. and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 


the result of its 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to ihe nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
'o the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

Xi. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy ma) 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples. and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties. as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future. where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order, through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations mar hecome practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine ts assumed by the Editor. 





THIS SOCIETY 


oLuME 85 of the ApvocaTe begins with the number 

for January, 1923. Any subscriber wishing the 

index for volume 84, which ends with this number, will 

receive it post free upon a written application addressed 
to this office. 





OR A LIMITED time new subscribers to the ADVOCATE 
k or Peace are receiving, free, Jackson H. Ralston’s 
book, “Democracy’s International Law,” the regular 
price of which is $1.50. 


THE REALITY OF CHRISTMAS 


F COURSE, we cannot close our eyes to the reality of 

Christmas now upon us again. The mystic spell of 
it hovers over all that men think and do. It brightens 
work and play. This thing of the heart reaches out in 
infinite expressions, in looks, in acts, and in will to 
other deeds. It is a kindly thing, and generous. There 
are the three wise men—Love, Work, Worship—coming 
out of the dim East of each life to the Bethlehem of its 
best, offering there their gifts, now as of old. The feast 
and the Yule Log, the games and the bells and the 
carols, the green of immortal hopes and the red of essen- 
tial sacrifice, the music and the star. And in the 
center, a child! 
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OTHER REALITIES AT OUR 
CHRISTMASTIDE 


> HRISTMAS, 1922, finds the United States confronted 
with realities of unusual importance, not devoid 
of hope. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Central American Conference, speeches referring 
to which appear in these columns, is proceeding hope- 
fully in Washington. This is a reality in the Christ- 
mas cheer of international fact. 


LAUSANNE 


We are at Lausanne, represented by an admiral, our 
Minister to Switzerland, and our Ambassador to Italy, 
pleading for the principle of equality of economic op- 
portunity. By raising our voice against special privi- 
lege in economic adjustments between nations, we are 
rendering a service by clarifying a real international 
issue, an issue that is a factor vitally related to the 
problem of peace and war. As a corollary to our prin- 
ciple of the open door, we are pleading for unrestricted 
access for all nations to every free body of water in the 
world, including the Black Sea. This means freedom 
of the Dardanelles, of the Sea of Marmora, and of the 
Bosporus. This means demilitarization of all forts, 
indeed, of all that is now known as the “Zone of the 
Straits.” This is a reality in American foreign policy 
worthy of our best tradition. 


MEXICO 


We are confronted with a reality in Mexico. This 
situation relates primarily to a question of interpreta- 
tion of Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution. Ac- 
cording to this article, subsoil rights, oil and mineral, 
belong to the State of Mexico. But, before the passage 
of the Constitution, certain American interests had ac- 
quired territory in Mexico, supposing that their titles 
carried with them subsoil rights. Thus the question 
arose, Is Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution retro- 
active? As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court of 
Mexico has decided five different times that the article 
is not retroactive. Just now a bill has been introduced 
in the Mexican Congress calculated to clarify the situ- 
ation still more. While the Mexican purpose is to na- 
tionalize petroleum and its by-products and to deny to 
foreign governments all concessions to exploit the sub- 
soil wealth of Mexico, it is proposed to revise Article 27 
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tu the end that it may itself declare that it is not retro- 
active. ‘This, if adopted, would confirm beyond question 
the titles acquired prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution in 1917. 

Since these are the facts, and since President Obregon 
has the support of the Mexican Congress, it is hoped 
that the time is at hand when the United States will 
find it possible to recognize the existing Mexican Govy- 
ernment. 

There 


should be extended as early as possible. 


are pressing reasons why this recognition 
susiness is 
The 
We 


mention this, not primarily because of our interest in 


naturally interrupted by the existing situation. 
extension of public works in Mexico is impeded. 


business, but because the very lives of the people in the 
City of Mexico are in jeopardy. The city has a wholly 
This is so serious that there 
While the 


(Government has made a number of efforts during the 


inadequate water supply. 


have been riots with casualties. Mexican 


last generation to bring to the City of Mexico an ade- 
The 


government now wishes to arrange for the construction 


quate supply of water, it has not been successful. 


The financial conditions in Mexico 
Naturally 
thev will look to United States engineers and contractors 


of the needed works. 
make it necessary for them to borrow money. 
as soon as diplomatic relations are renewed. They can- 
skilled 


While the troubles in Mexico have delayed, and indeed 


not go ahead without American engineers. 
for years have prevented, the engineering construction 
on any adequate scale, they are in position now to go 
ahead as soon as ordinary friendly recognition has been 
given by our government to Mexico. Because of these 
conditions the present government is not only receptive, 
but anxious to receive the recognition of Washington. 
Advices from that country assure us that Obregon is 
doing his best, and that the government will do any- 
Other 


governments, including England, have recognized the 


thing within reason to bring about recognition. 


present Mexican Government. It is natural to hope 


that our recognition may be extended soon. 


EXTENSION OF WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

Another reality has appeared to encourage us at this 
Christmastide. In the new navy bill submitted by the 
Ilouse Appropriations Committee, it is suggested that 
the Washington treaties be extended to limit cruisers, 
aircraft, and submarines. Indeed, President Harding 
is requested to negotiate with Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and Italy to that end. The larger powers, in- 
cluding the United States, are submitting programs for 
a large extension of cruiser, submarine, and aircraft 
construction. It is proposed that the United States 


must now have sixteen new light cruisers to cost $168,- 


* 
4 
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000,000. 


other words, competition is on again in the single diree- 


In the language of the committee report: “In 


tion to which the unratified agreement (the Washington 
naval treaty) does not extend, and if it be allowed to 
go on unchecked the purse strings again must be relaxed 
and this government, like all others, will be constrained 
to launch a new program to the extent necessary to keep 
up at least abreast of any of the other powers.” Of 
course, it will be difficult to extend the Washington 
naval treaty to this area of expenditures. Indeed, it 
was tried to do just that thing in the Washington Con- 
ference without suecess. France wants submarines; and 
England, therefore, wants anti-submarine craft, such as 
light cruisers and destroyers, and these without restric- 
sut the fact is that the President of the United 
States is requested to enter into negotiations, with a 


tion. 


view of reaching an agreement relative to limiting the 
construction of all such types and sizes of fighting ships 
We suspect, further, that Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes may themselves be parties to this 
We the Administration’s 
desire to widen the beneficent influence of the Wash- 
If the great powers can find a ratio 


and aircraft. 


request. have no doubt of 
ington Conference. 
for limiting large vessels of war, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that they can find a ratio for limiting smaller 


vessels. 


No new principle is involved. 


APPROACHING ACTION IN BEHALF OF EUROPE 


There are certain realities, some known, some sus- 
pected, in our Government’s attitude toward Europe. 
At this writing the negotiations are “informal,” but 
American desire to see order in the place of European 
economic and political chaos is becoming more vocal. 
America is taking “every consistent interest” in the 
present state of European affairs with the intention of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, who has just 
returned from an extensive tour in Europe, has visited 
Mr. Wieldfeldt, the German Am- 
Mr. Elihu 


Our Ambassa- 


rendering assistance. 


Secretary Hughes. 
bassador, has visited the State Department. 
Root has conferred with the President. 
dor to Germany, Mr. Alanson Houghton, has been in 
conference with Ambassador Harvey in London. Mr. 
been called The 
President’s cabinet has devoted entire sessions to the 
European situation. It is reported that Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson will be asked to use his influence with demo- 
cratic Congressmen in behalf of a non-partisan pro- 
gram for the amelioration of European ills. Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, friend of President Harding, 
favors an economic conference for the discussion of 


Harvey has home for conference. 


purely economic questions, and publicly urges action 
that we may “win the mind of the new nations in 
Central and Eastern Europe.” President Harding 
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openly assures us that the American Government “is 
giving of its influence and of its power for the protec- 
tion of human rights and of human interests every- 
where in the world.” Interpreted in terms or the con- 
crete, the United States is evidently doing everything 
in its power to assist in the solution of the problem of 
the people 
That 
tion with 65,000,000 inhabitants has enough food for 
15,000,000. 


action is imperative. 


reparations. The food shortage threatening 


of Germany with famine demands action. Nal- 
Charity cannot suffice. Remedial 
Evidently the United States is 


bent upon achieving remedial action 


only 





FOREIGN POLICIES IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


or INCLUDING Canada, there are twenty-one re- 
N publics in the Western Hemisphere. Naturally, 
almost every conceivable international problem arises 
sooner or later between some members of this group. 
Uruguay recently proposed that there should be an 
American League of Nations. The proposal was re- 
ferred to a special committee consisting of Secretary 
Mathieu of Chile, 
Alencar of Brazil, Minister Elizalde of Equador, and 


Hughes, Ambassador Ambassador 


Minister Chamorro of Nicaragua. This committee has 
issued a report calling for the consideration, at the Fifth 
Pan American Congress at Santiago, Chile, next March, 
“of measures tending toward a closer association of the 
republics of the American continent with a view to pro- 
moting common interests.” 

This Chilian Congress is evidently to be a clearing- 
house of foreign policies of the Western Hemisphere. 
There is no doubt of its importance. The United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, the five Central American republics, the 
thirteen other Latin American republics, are all plan- 
ning to be represented. Even Canada may be there. 

Uruguay has proposed for discussion at the Congress 
the principle of obligatory arbitration between States of 
this hemisphere. The committee in charge has amended 
the proposal to provide for the “Consideration of the 
best means to give wider application to the principle of 
the judicial or arbitral settlement of disputes between 
the republics of the American Continent.” 

Other policies to be discussed, printed elsewhere in 
these columns, are equally interesting. The Congress 
will give consideration to “questions arising out of an 
encroachment by a non-American power on the rights 
There will be discussion of 
the best means “to promote the arbitration of commer- 
cial disputes between nationals of different countries” ; 
“of the rights of aliens resident within the jurisdiction 


of an American nation.” 
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of any of the American republics,” and “of the status of 
children of foreigners; of the improvement of ocean, 
land, and air communication; of co-operation with re 
spect to supervision of merchandise entering into inter- 
national commerce; of uniformity in parcel-post pro- 
cedure; of the simplification of passports; of co-oper- 
ation in the study of agricultural problems; of standard 
ization of university curricula; of the mutual recogni 
tion of the validity of professional degrees among Amer 
ican republics; of the progressive diminution in the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages.” 

But “the reduction and limitation of military and 
naval expenditures on some just and practicable basis” 
may become the outstanding subject for discussion, for 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, which 
Is responsible for the program of the congress, has de- 
cided that this subject shall also be discussed. 

Kvidently, the reduction of expenditures for war is 
an American aspiration. It was attempted at the 
Washington Conference with success. The reduction of 
such expenditures is on the program of the Central 
American Conference now being held in Washington. 
It is upon 
Board of the Pan American Union that the matter is to 
Whether or not it 
found possible to reduce and limit the land forces “upon 


the unanimous decision of the Governing 


be brought up at Santiago. will be 


some just and practicable basis” remains to be seen. 
But in the meantime it is reported that Brazil has pro- 
posed a disarmament conference of Brazil, Argentine, 
and Chile as a preliminary to the Congress at Santiago. 
This may not be held, but the thing is in the air. 
Thus the program arrests attention. The Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, composed of the 
ambassadors and ministers in Washington representing 
the Western 


Hughes, ex-officio chairman of the 


the nations of Hemisphere—Secretary 


board has been 
working upon it for nearly a year. 

This visibie evidence of an enlightened self-interest 
working its way with no hint of compulsion, free of at 
tempt to s¢t up any artificial league, is an illustration of 
best. The 
meaning of it is of importance not only to America, but 
This Pan Amer 


ican co-operative effort demonstrates that it is possible 


how nations work together when at their 


to other groups of contiguous nations. 
for nations to adjust together their social, economic, and 


that 
such problems are met and solved, no political questions 


other non-political problems. It proves where 


arise to threaten war. America has what Alfred H. 
Fried pleaded for, a Zweckverband—a_ co-operative 


union—working and evolving, quietly but effectively. 
There are here no questions of independence involved, 
of political federation, of representation, of large and 
small States, of a superstate, of an international police. 
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It would seem to be a fact that the Western Hemi- 
sphere has come nearer to ending the curse of war be- 
tween States than has Europe or Asia. This is due in 
no small measure to the application of the principle of 
conference to the practical problems of international 
life. Out of conferences in the past these States have 
built railways, improved navigation, readjusted tariffs, 
defined harbor rights, established consular practice, ad- 
justed problems arising out of coinage, weights, and 
measures, sanitation, alien and extradition laws, arbi- 
tration and international law. This Pan American 
movement has expressed itself in terms of exchange pro- 
fessors, travel and friendly intercourse, expositions, and 
museums of commerce. In his book, “The Restoration 
of Europe,” published in 1916, Dr. Fried says: 


“Tt will occasion no surprise that Pan-Americanism, 
despite its purely economic and social program, has re- 
acted upon political life as well. Years of peaceful co- 
operation between nations and their representatives 
strengthen confidence, engender a habit of mind which 
does not presuppose hostile intentions in one’s neigh- 
bors, and in critical issues re-enforces the determination 
to let rational considerations decide. Arbitration and 
mediation have reached their highest development on 
the American continents. The peaceful co-operative 
union expedites peaceful settlements of such disputes as 
inevitably arise. 

“Pan-Americanism is not only a model for Europe; 
it is a warning as well. Before the war there was much 
talk of the American menace, by which was meant eco- 
nomic competition. It exists; but in a different form. 
A continent so organized will only too easily win prece- 
dence over divided Europe. If that disorganization 
which has led to war should continue after the war, the 
danger of the associated States of Pan-America out- 
stripping Europe will be far greater. The war has 
changed the relative position of Europe and America, 
and not to the advantage of Europe. Europe will lag 
behind America because of its disorganization and also 
because of its exhaustion. Hence a co-operative union 
must be formed, that a united Europe may meet that 
united continent across the ocean—not for attack, but 
to make further co-operation possible.” 


Referring to the Third International Conference of 
American States, President Roosevelt said, in his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1906: 


“Quite apart from the specific value of the conclu- 
sions reached by the conference, the example of the rep- 
resentatives of all the American nations engaging in 
harmonious and kindly consideration and discussion of 
subjects of common interest is itself of great and sub- 
stantial value for the promotion of reasonable and con- 
siderate treatment of all international questions.” 


In the same message Mr. Roosevelt quoted from an 
address by Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, who 
had said at the Conference in Rio Janeiro: 
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“We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no 
territory except our own; for no sovereignty except the 
sovereignty over ourselves. We deem the independence 
and equal rights of the smallest and weakest member of 
the family of nations entitled to as much respect as 
those of the greatest empire, and we deem the obsery- 
ance of that respect the chief guaranty of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. We neither claim 
nor desire any rights or privileges or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every American republic.” 


Another conspicuous utterance, particularly apposite, 
was that of another Secretary of State, Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, who, speaking in Rio Janeiro, Sep- 
tember 8, said: 


“The people of the United States and the people of 
Brazil are alike devoted to the ideals of peace. But 
peace has its method as well as war. The method of 
peace is that of more perfect knowledge and under- 
standing ; of mutual respect for rights with the correla- 
tive recognition of obligations; of resort in all difficul- 
ties to the process of reason; of summoning all the 
ability and strength of the country in the interest of 
peace with the sincere and intense desire to find ami- 
cable solutions instead of causes for distrust and enmity. 
It is the disposition to peace that alone can assure 
peace.” 

The Conference in Santiago next March will not oniy 
affect international policies within the Western Hemi- 
sphere; it will be of interest to the statesmen of Europe 
and of the Far East. It will be in line with a states- 
manship of no little merit. 


THE MENACE OF AMERICANISM 


E IN AMERICA are not in the habit of considering 

Americanism a world menace, yet there is a book 
just issued from the Labor Publishing Company, Lon- 
don, written by Mr. W. T. Colyer, entitled just that, 
“Americanism, a World Menace.” The author develops 
the thesis that Europe and other civilized peoples must 
choose between Americanism and Bolshevism; that there 
is no third choice. He goes still further. He would 
persuade the civilized nations to choose Russia as the 
lesser of the two evils because of the dangers in the curse 
of Americanism. 

The book cannot be dismissed as the vaporings of a 
crank. The man writes with terseness and clarity, in- 
deed with no little power. 

The author has no use for American institutions, cus- 
toms, habits, or standards, notwithstanding the fact that 
he has lived as an engineer for several years in the 
United States, particularly in Massachusetts. 

Coming to specific matters, he complains that we 
standardize human beings, and that our standards are 
decidedly below those held by civilized peoples else- 
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where. The menace of this consists in our tendency to 
impose ourselves upon the whole world, upon Central 
and South America, and upon European colonies in the 
New World. All of these traits of ours began in “a 
mixture of youthful extravagance, arrogance, and 
adaptability.” Our success does not impress this critic. 
He finds that our extraordinary development is due not 
to what we consider our surpassing merit, but to the 
natural resources of our country. As a result of our 
past he finds our characteristics of the present to be as 
follows: : 

“1. An overweening pride of race, based on the ma- 
terial development of the country, achieved largely 
through the ability and industry of ‘foreigners.’ Known 
locally as patriotism. 

“2° The establishment of dellar-producing or dollar- 
collecting capacity as the absolute standard of value, 
covering every form of intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment. Known locally as ‘practical idealism,’ based on 
‘equality of opportunity.’ 

“3. Glorification of ‘democracy’ as an abstract idea, 
divorced from practical control by the rank and file. 
Known locally as ‘the union of efficiency and democracy 
under sane leadership.’ 

“4. General lawlessness and contempt for orderly pro- 
cedure. Known locally under a great variety of flowery 
and meaningless names, of which ‘upsurging of the great 
heart of America’ may be taken as an example.” 

Commenting on this series of indictments, interesting 
fact, a writer in the London Times, Literary Supple- 
ment, for November 30, remarks: “Every one who has 
visited the States with his eyes open will recognize these 
familiar characteristics.” 

But the author has still more savage things to say of 
us. He finds a growing corruption and manipulation 
of our legislatures and of the law courts, with a dimin- 
ishing liberty and an increasing recourse to lawless- 
ness. While privilege, oppression, and corruption have 
greatly diminished, say, in Great Britain, and liberty 
and order have greatly increased there, the opposite is 
the case with America. Our friend of the London 
Times has no consolation for us here, for he says: “The 
choice of alternatives offered by Mr. Colyer may flatter 
the vanity of Russians and Americans, who cherish the 
belief in common, as the Germans did, that it is their 
mission to lead the rest of the world in the path of 
progress ; but it ignores history and the character of the 
English people to mention no others.” In the presence 
of such an indictment it is not necessary to seek any 
“power the giftie gie us”; we can “see” without any 
“power.” 


The Times reviewer, recognizing “that there is truth 
in the picture,” magnanimously adds, “but it is not the 
whole truth.” That helps. 

We, too, believe that “it is not the whole truth.” Per- 
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haps it would not be an undue violation of the principle 
of modesty if we were to suggest that the author of this 
book is himself a bit opposed to the rights of property. 
It is possible that he is a communist. There is evidence 
that he is. If so, it is not so difficult to understand his 
fear of the American menace. For persons of such 
kidney America is a menace. All such ultra radicals, 
be they of Russia or elsewhere, are quite well aware of 
the fact that America is not only a menace to them, it 
is to them their chief menace. This is a fact. And the 
fact is a very bright jewel in America’s crown. Of 
course, instead of a menace, America is the hope of 
Europe. Thoughtful Europeans know this, and are 
acting upon it. 





A BY-PRODUCT OF WAR IN HELLAS 


HE MAN on the street was shocked to read of the 
‘Sau of the former Greek Commander-in- 
Chief, General Hadjianostis ; of former Foreign Minister, 
Paltazzis; of two former Ministers for War, M. Stratos 
and M. Theotokis, and of two former premiers, M. 
Gounaris and M. Protopapadakis. These men were shot 
by decree of the Revolutionary Committee, de facto gov- 
ernment in Athens, November 27. Admiral Goudas and 
General Stratigos were sentenced to degradation and 
imprisonment for life. Something about such a pro- 
ceeding seems to have aroused more resentment than the 
news of a battle. Probably our friend on the street said 
to himself that Great Britain did well to withdraw her 
minister from Athens at once. 

How could such a thing take place? Mr. Lindley, 
the British Minister, protested before the event. But 
M. Venisélos is said to hold that the executions were 
legally carried out by a legally constituted court-martial, 
and that they were overwhelmingly justified by the evi- 
dence. The reasons given by the court-martial, accord- 
ing to a Reuter telegram, state further that the defend- 
ants knowingly concealed from the people the danger of 
returning Constantine as King of Greece; that they did 
this for the purpose of promoting their individual in- 
terests; that they employed terrorist methods to stifle 
expressions of public opinion contrary to their interests ; 
that they brought about the defeat of the Greek armies 
in Asia Minor. The court-martial points out further 
that when the abdication of King Constantine was being 
urged they arranged with General Hadjianostis, in- 
competent if not mentally unbalanced, a fake offensive 
against Constantinople, with the result that a strength- 
ened Turkish morale ended in the defeat of the Greeks. 
In short, it is charged that the defendants conspired to 
commit acts of high treason, and for that reason they 
were guilty under various articles of the military and 
penal code. 
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Yet the resentment against the executions has been 
widespread. ‘The enemies of Greece made use of the 
incident at home and particularly at Lausanne. But the 
most outspoken crities are British. Lord Curzon per- 
sonally took the most serious view of it. As has been 
said, the British Minister has been withdrawn. The 
most outspoken opponents of the executions are found 
in the British press. 

This British revulsion of feeling may have back of 
it more than appears on the 
British statesmen are a bit curious to examine the rea- 
sons for England’s action. It has been asked in the 
House of Commons why the British Minister at Buda- 
pest was not recalled in consequence of the White Ter- 
ror. One newspaper wonders, if France were guilty of 
a local Amritsar among her Moslems, if Britain should 
The Manchester 
In its 


surface. Even certain 


withdraw her ambassador from Paris. 
Guardian puts the matter still more pertinently. 
issue of December 1, it says: 


“But we get the impression, at the finish, that there 
is much to be known that we still do not know about the 
reasons for the government’s action. How far did any 
of these unfortunate ministers receive encouragement, 
direct or indirect, from British ministers to persevere in 
the Anatolian adventure? That question is asked, but 
is not answered; but, of course, if they were either our 
collaborators or our instruments in a policy for the non- 
success of which they have been put to death it was in- 
cumbent on us to do all that was possible to save them 
from their fate; and it will be noticed that Mr. Bonar 
Law laid great stress on the action of the government a 
fortnight ago in threatening the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee with a breach of relations in the hope of saving 
the lives of the accused. Did that action proceed from 
pure humanity or from a certain sense of responsibility 
for their position? We should know better if we had 
more information about the relations between the late 
Greek Ministers and our own Foreign Office.” 


Of course, the whole business is but a by-product of . 


war—breeder of most of the ills we suffer. 





ECEMBER 11, ar NOON, the territory of Kiao-Chow 
D was restored to China, and for the first time in 
twenty-four years the Chinese flag was raised over the 
administration building of that city. Thus the rule of 
Germany over that land, followed by the Japanese, who 
seized the territory during the World War, is at an end. 
The Japanese headquarters have been taken over by the 
Chinese. The Japanese troops left December 14. 

We hope that this marks the beginning of the very 
end of the long controversy over this situation. 

Wang Cheng-Ting, Foreign Minister to China, senses 
some danger from the Japanese boroughs. He is unable 
to understand why the arms promised by the Japanese 
for the police have not arrived. He says that Japan has 
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postponed the delivery of these arms three times. He 
suspects that there are relations existing between the 
Japanese subordinates and the bandits which have been 
causing the Chinese authorities no little anxiety. The 
government believes that it can handle the bandits in 
the province of Shantung, especially if the Japanese 
will not interfere. The Japanese authorities insist that 
they are acting in all good faith. In the light of the 
facts at hand, we believe this to be the case. 





NE LOOKING for a beam of light from some little 
O candle can profitably turn just now to Japan. An 
officer of the American Peace Society now in that coun- 
try writes: “The military spirit is thoroughly subdued. 
The costly fiasco in Siberia has opened the eyes of every 
one, and the Washington Conference came as a welcome 
rain in a thirsty field.” Our State Department has just 
released an article published in Japan, telling of the 
naval vessels being scrapped in Japan under the Wash- 
ington treaty, a statement which has been officially con- 
firmed by the Japanese foreign oflice as correct. The 
Japanese Government plans faithfully to observe the 
provisions of the Washington treaties in every particu- 
lar. Before the ratification of the naval treaty Japan 
suspended her work on new capital ships. She is now 
removing the greater part of the armament from eleven 
capital ships. Both the guns and the armor of the bat- 
tleship Fuji have been taken off and the vessel converted 
into a service ship. The net result will mean the reduc- 
tion of the navy by 38 vessels, a total of 13,395 tons. 
The Japanese naval personnel has in consequence been 
reduced by 12,000 men and officers. Plans have been 
completed for the abolition of certain naval bases, of 
the depot at Port Arthur, and of a reduction of the 
present five naval districts to three, the Port Arthur 
change to be concluded this month and the others “by 
April, 1923.” The naval budget has reduced the Navy 
Department estimates by forty million yen. 

There is evidently a will to peace in Japan. ‘There 
is a National Peace Council there, made up of the 
Japan Peace Society, League for the Limitation of 
Armaments, Women’s Peace Society, and a number of 
other similar organizations. After several months of 
preparation, there has been recently formed the Japan- 
ese Association for International Education, the aim 
of which is to promote mutual understanding and 
justice between nations, the realization of an enduring 
peace. 

If only France and Italy can persuade themselves to 
ratify the Washington treaties, the good deeds in Japan 
will be seen to shine farther and to illuminate more 
brightly the gloom of our “naughty world.” 
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HE CONTRAST between the ways of folk and the be- 

havior of governments is rather strikingly brought 
out by the Associated Press dispatch that American 
doughboys in the Rhineland are making up a purse of 
money, millions of marks, with which to give German 
youngsters a real Christmas. It appears that the Rhine- 
land Post of Veterans of Foreign Wars started the purse 
with 300,000 marks, and that every soldier in the Amer- 
ican forces is giving at least the equivalent of $1.00, 
which, with the present exchange, is more than 8,000 
marks. ‘lop sergeants are entrusted with the task of 
seeing that none of the soldiers forget to contribute. 
Relief work already has begun among the German poor. 
A number of soup-kitchens are operated by officers, and 
the Veterans’ Committee is collecting clothing and toys 
which are to be distributed to the German children at 
the customary Christmas tree of the American forces in 
Germany. A little more of that spirit among the dip- 
lomats, and the Christmas of 1922 would become a 
Christ-mas indeed. 





HE UNrrep States has dispatched a naval mission 
i, ee Brazil. We understand that this has been done 
upon the invitation of the Brazilian Government. The 
purpose is to aid Brazil in the reorganization of her 
navy. It is our view that the circumstances warrant 
such a proceeding, for the navies of certain South Amer- 
ican nations, Brazil’s included, need overhauling from 
the bottom up. The main need is to create these navies 
as aids rather than threats to their respective govern- 
ments. South American navies have been turned more 
than once against the governments which they were or- 
ganized to support. It is inconceivable for us of the 
United States to imagine our army or navy used as an 
instrument to overthrow our government, and we cannot 
understand the system which makes it possible any- 
where. If our navy officers can interpret to the officers 
of the Brazilian navy the relations existing between the 
United States Government and its navy, it will be of no 
little service to Brazil. 

And yet our action has met with the disapproval of 
the Argentine Government. Officials of Argentina point 
out that the position of the United States is inconsistent, 
in that while fostering conferences for the reduction of 
armaments among South American republics, it is offi- 
cially aiding one of them to strengthen its navy. The 
newspapers of that country have featured our mission, 
for the purpose of discrediting Brazil’s effort to call an 
early arms conference of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
preparing the way for the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence which is to meet in Santiago, Chili, in March. The 
result is that the preliminary conference has been aban- 
doned. True, Argentina suggests that an armament 


conference prior to the Congress in Santiago might be 
interpreted suspiciously by some of the other South 
American republics. This may be the case. We hope 
this last reason is the dominant one, for certainly the 
United States is anxious that its mission to Brazil shall 
mean no offense to our other sister republics of Latin 
America. 


He Apvocate OF PEACE has no sympathy with the 
i aauean to stir up strife in America between re 
ligious sects; on the contrary, with all the power at its 
command, it condemns them. Efforts, for example, to 
align Masons and Protestants against Catholics, or vice 
versa, are un-American and contemptible. At this 
Christmastide, especially, we would emphasize that the 
only justifiable religious intolerance is an intolerance 
for religious intolerance. The world is faced with prob- 
lems enough without being obliged to give attention to 
the silliest and most indefensible of all hatreds, namely, 
“religious hatreds.” 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Remarks of Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, Chief of the Dele- 
gation of the United States 


*G paingeree It is a high privilege to extend to you, 
on behalf of the President of the United States, a 
most cordial welcome. 

Solicitous as you must be of the dignity, rights, and 
interest of your respective nations, your presence here 
attests your appreciation of a community of interest and 
your sincere purpose to promote a common welfare by 
assurances of mutual esteem and the establishment of 
the essential conditions of tranquillity and security. 

You will find here the most friendly atmosphere, the 
helpful spirit of co-operation, and an intense desire to 
aid you in the furtherance of your own wishes for an 
abiding peace and a constantly increasing prosperity. 
The Government of the United States has no ambition 
to gratify at your expense, no policy which runs counter 
to your national- aspirations, and no purpose save to pro- 
mote the interests of peace and to assist you, in such 
manner as you may welcome, to solve your problems to 
your own proper advantage. The interest of the United 
States is found in the peace of this hemisphere and in 
the conservation of your interests. 

The same desire which now animates you prompted 
the Central American Peace Conference of the year 
1907. The passing of the years, the important changes 
recently wrought, the spectacle of the devastating re- 
sults of war, have heightened your determination to con- 
sider the fundamental requisites of stability and devel- 
opment. Your purpose, manifested in your cordial ac- 
ceptance of the invitation of the Government of the 
United States, is to build on foundations already laid; 
to take account of changed conditions in order that you 
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may apply the wisdom of experience in devising im- 
proved methods. 

I shall not attempt to review the conference of 1907. 
Because all that was hoped for was not attained in prac- 
tice ; because all stipulations then agreed upon have not 
been found to be effective, its results should not be de- 
preeiated. It was a decisively forward step. The spirit 
of co-operation which it fostered is still dominant, des- 
pite all difficulties. The goal is still the same, and you 
are here today, more deeply conscious than ever of op- 
portunity and of the advantage of mutually helpful rela- 
tions, to give new form and substance to a united effort 
for Central American progress. 

In August last a meeting of great promise and im- 
portance was held by the presidents of Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador, and Honduras on board the U. 8. 8S. Tacoma in 
order to concert measures looking to the establishment 
of more peaceful relations in Central America. The 
Government of the United States was deeply gratified 
at the action of those countries in acknowledging the 
validity of the general treaty of peace and friendship 
signed at Washington on December 20, 1907, and in the 
subsequent action of the governments of Costa Rica and 
Guatemala in definitely declaring that this treaty, so 
far as they are concerned, is still in force. Believing 
that a great advance had been made toward peace and 
stability, and that the friendly relations and the pros- 
perity of their peoples could still further be assured by 
a frank exchange of views and recommendations, the 
Government of the United States invited the govern- 
ments of the Central American republics to send their 
plenipotentiaries to Washington for this conference. In 
this invitation it was proposed that the following sub- 
jects should be discussed : 

“1. The negotiation of a treaty or treaties to make effect- 
ive those provisions of the treaties signed at Washington on 
December 20, 1907, which experience has shown to be effect- 
ive in maintaining friendly relations and co-operation 
among the Central American States. 

“2. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements ac- 
complished with regard to the limitation of armaments by 
the powers participating in the Conference at Washington 
in 1921, the Central American States may carry on this en- 
deavor and set an example to the world, and above all to 
the powers of this hemisphere, by adopting effective meas- 
ures for the limitation of armaments in Central America. 

“3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals of 
inquiry whenever any disputes or questions regarding the 
proposed treaty or treaties which cannot be settled by dip- 
lomatic means shall unfortunately arise between any two 
or more of the countries. 

“4, Any other questions which the countries represented 
at the conference unanimously desire to consider.” 


The subjects to which attention has thus been directed 
are now before you. 


With your permission, I desire to emphasize the fact 
that, as the separate treaty establishing the Central 
American Court of Justice was terminated in 1917, it 
is most important that adequate provision now be made 
for appropriate arbitral disposition of controversies, and 
that suitable methods be devised for carrying out the 
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fundamental purpose of existing treaties in securing a 
basis for a lasting and just accord. 

It is also earnestly hoped that means may be found at 
least to curtail, and if possible to end, unnecessary and 
unproductive outlays, as there can be no stability or 
progress in the absence of a sound economic basis. 

You are blessed with the riches of natural resources; 
you command the conditions of orderly development and 
widespread contentment; you have the opportunity of 
fostering mutual relations which will promote the se- 
curity of each of your republics without depriving it of 
any of its natural advantages; you have the good-will 
and friendship of all powers. It is our earnest hope that 
this conference may register your high and effective re- 
solve to put an end to strife which impoverishes, and to 
bring to naught all attempts to foment mutual distrust ; 
and thus that it may afford that sense of national se- 
curity and repose and of true fellowship between peoples 
by which you may each realize to the fullest extent the 
blessings of your national heritage. 

In all that you may endeavor to this end you have the 
assurance of the interest and co-operation of the Govy- 
ernment of the United States. 


GUATEMALA 


Remarks of Senor Don Francisco Sanchez 
Latour, Minister of Guatemala, Chief 
of the Guatemalan Delegation 


The purpose of this conference is manifestly of such 
a benevolent character, inspired by the noblest ideals, 
that the people and Government of Guatemala most cor- 
dially welcome the opportunity thus afforded the repub- 
lics of the Isthmus for an exchange of views and a com- 
parison of opinions in matters of common importance, 
to the end that their relations each with the other may 
be harmonized in the interest of all. 

The good capable of being derived from such confer- 
ences was demonstrated in 1907, when delegates of the 
five republics met in the serene atmosphere of Washing- 
ton and, after due deliberation, agreed upon a series of 
genuinely practical conventions, the loyal observance of 
which by the signatories contributed more than any- 
thing else to continued friendly relations between them. 

The peace and tranquillity of Central America, the 
primal object of this conference, is an ambition which 
we all cherish in our hearts, an ambition which can be 
easily fulfilled if we all come stirred by the spirit in 
which we were invited. Peace is the greatest boon that 
man can enjoy and one of the most necessary to him, 
specially in our countries, where every one must devote 
all his energies to the development and promotion of 
those inexhaustible resources with which Nature so 
kindly has endowed us. The use of force is odious and 
should only be appealed to in self-defense or for the pro- 
tection of those sacred rights inherited from our fore- 
fathers, freedom of the peoples and sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the States. Once peace is assured and the 
sentiments of a true and brotherly friendship are estab- 
lished, the use of force becomes unnecessary, and that is 
something which we all covet. That international diffi- 
culties can be adjusted through conferences such as this 
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was proved only lately, when a controversy that had 
lasted for nearly half a century was settled in a friendly 
way; on that oceasion it was also the American Govern- 
ment which invited the countries concerned, through its 
worthy Secretary of State, the eminent lawyer and 
statesman, Charles Evans Hughes. 

Therefore the Government of Guatemala enters this 
conference with a keen desire to promote neighborly 
good feeling, pledging itself to co-operate to the utmost 
of its ability in pursuit of the results sought to be at- 
tained. 

I feel that it is most appropriate, also, to add my gov- 
ernment’s high appreciation of the courtesy and disin- 
terested thoughtfulness of the Government of the United 
States of America, due to whose courteous invitation we 
are assembled here today. I desire to avail myself of 
the opportunity to express to the very distinguished 
members of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and its most capable Director General our most 
sincere gratitude for having placed at the disposal of the 
conference the palace of that important institution in 
which to hold our deliberations. 


EL SALVADOR 


Remarks of Senor Dr. Don Francisco Mar- 
tinez Suarez, Chief of the Sal- 
vadoran Delegation 


Your Excellency the Secretary of State, Your Excel- 
lencies the Delegates: 

The Government of El Salvador, as also those of the 
other Central American States, has eagerly welcomed 
the cordial invitation issued by the Government of the 
United States to send delegates to participate at a con- 
ference, the object of which shall be to establish methods 
whereby stipulations contained in former Central Amer- 
ican treaties and agreements may be rendered effective ; 
other reforms deemed necessary may be added, binding 
the nations of Central America in the form which their 
actual necessity demands and developing every effort 
which would make closer such a bond in the future. 

There has existed a General Treaty of Peace and 
Amity, signed December 20, 1907; furthermore, a Cen- 
tral American Court of Justice, created in accordance 
with Article 1 of said treaty, the object of which was to 
solve all problems which may come up for adjustment 
between the nations of Central America. 

It is the practice of all civilized countries to submit 
many of their controversies to arbitration, but they 
usually exclude such questions which, in their opinion, 
affect the dignity or sovereignty of one or the other of 
the parties concerned. The Central American Court of 
Justice, believing itself an arbitral tribunal, and going’ 
perhaps beyond its fixed limits, was established with the 
object of solving all international questions affecting 
each and every one of the republics constituting Central 
America, without any exception. 

The special convention which enumerated the bases 
of organization of the Central American Court of Jus- 
tice was rejected as such, and differences of opinion nat- 
urally arose as to whether the General Treaty of Peace 
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and Amity was in force. This treaty in its first article 
practically established the court and constituted it an 
arbiter in all international questions, of whatever na- 
ture, affecting Central America. 

Recently the governments of Central America, con- 
vinced of the necessity of preserving a judicious method 
for regulating their general relations, have been content 
to sink their differences of opinion, and in one form or 
another certain governments have made plain that their 
position was that the treaty of 1907 was in force and 
other governments indicated that it should be considered 
in force henceforth. Thus, the only remaining problem 
of importance was how to give it force in the most ef- 
fective form, and furthermore to accede to the other 
measures which the necessities and aspirations of the 
Central American countries demand at this historic mo- 
ment. Thus, the invitation of the Government of the 
United States was highly opportune, and I take great 
pleasure in stating that this friendly act has aroused 
sincere gratitude on the part of the Government of El 
Salvador. The appointment of His Excellency the Sec- 
retary of State and of the Honorable Mr. Welles, ex- 
Chief of the Latin American Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, as delegates of the United States demon- 
strates that the co-operation of this government will 
serve to assure the undoubted success of this conference 
and will thereby receive our most sincere gratitude. 

In expressing my hearty thanks for the friendly wel- 
come that has been extended to the delegation of El 
Salvador by the Government of the United States, I 
likewise desire to extend my gratitude to the Honorable 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, as well 
as to the Director General of this Institution, for his 
courtesy in offering us the use of this building during 
the forthcoming sessions and also for his co-operation in 
the inauguration of the conference. In conclusion, I 
desire most cordially to welcome the delegates of the 
United States Government to our sessions and to extend 
the greetings of the delegation of El Salvador to the 
members of the other Central American delegations. 


HONDURAS 


Remarks of Senor Dr. Don Alberto Uoles, 
Chief of the Honduran Delegation 


His Excellency the Secretary of State, Distinguished 

Delegates, Gentlemen : 

The Delegation of Honduras to the Central American 
Conference, which assembly His Excellency the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of America, with the 
unanimous approval of the governments of the five re- 
publics of Central America, has just inaugurated as 
Honorary President, desires to express the cordial 
thanks of its delegates as a whole for the courteous 
greeting of welcome which that distinguished gentleman 
has just addressed to the assembled delegates. The lat- 
ter are today met in this city of Washington, in the 
palace of the Pan American Union, at the invitation of 
His Excellency the President of the United States, in 
order to assure for all the countries concerned, not alone 
the benefits of peace and progress, but also the blessings 
of right and liberty, which are their most vital concern. 
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'l'heyv have, as it were, assembled under the inspiration 
of the illustrious founder of this great and exemplary 
nation, in the presence of the free nations of the New 
World, animated by the spirit of justice of its first 
magistrate. 

The political questions which in this year of grace 
1922 threatened with war the various Central American 
republics, in an ill-fated hour, disturbed the peace of 
their people, rather than national questions, and matters 
concerned with the disunion of States, which appeared 
in the light of personal quarrels of unfriendly heads of 
States, were adjusted on board the American man-of- 
war Tacoma. But the international relations of a legal 
or economic character maintained or abandoned by the 
five republics, by reason of the disagreement existing 
hetween the respective governments as to whether the 
failure of the treaties which were signed in Washington 
in 1907 are in force or not, are, properly speaking, not 
questions at all. However, in order to render these trea- 
ties efficacious and to assure greater friendliness and 
co-operation between the signatories, should they be re- 
established, it was considered necessary to revise them. 
In case the Central American Court of Justice (that 
institution of international arbitration) is not re-estab- 
lished, it may be necessary to create a tribunal of in- 
vestigation. In accordance with the example set by the 
treaty concluded in Washington in 1921 between the 
great powers of Europe, America, and Asia, looking to 
the limitation of armaments, it was deemed advisable to 
conclude a similar treaty between the small nations of 
our Central America. These three important clauses in 
the program contained in the respective notes of the 
American legations inviting the five presidents or their 
representatives to this conference were extended to in- 
clude a fourth clause, relating to any other matter upon 
which the countries represented at the conference should 
by unanimous consent wish to deliberate. 

The delegation of Honduras, which possesses absolute 
confidence in the Government of the White House, by 
reason of its proved disinterestedness in world-wide poli- 
tics, as well as for its exalted standards, can only express 
approval of this program. But it believes that, for 
Honduras and for all Central America, there exists an- 
other important matter (comprised under the fourth 
clause), which should receive first consideration, namely, 
the question of the re-establishment of the country of 
our fathers in the form of a political and federal unit. 
This is a matter upon which it is to be hoped that the 
delegations of Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica will agree. In the case of Honduras, accord- 
ing to the exact terms of her political constitution, which 
has held binding since 1880, her primary duty and most 
urgent necessity is to return to the union with the coun- 
tries which formerly constituted the Federation of Cen- 
tral America, or at least with two or more of them; and 
her sister republics likewise have the same legal aspira- 
tion, as voiced in their respective constitutions, in their 
official documents, their press, and their publie utter- 
ances ; for, as in the case of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in spite of the Civil War of Secession, which shook 
the Capitol to its foundations, we realize that only 
through federation can the separated States of the 
Isthmus find a solution of their problems; only in union 
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will they find the formula of their manifest destiny. In 
this generation of nationalities, in which Italy and Ger- 
many have attained unity or union; in the generation 
which saw Canada, South Africa, and Australia obtain 
a position in the international world—at this time the 
younger daughters of Spain in America also desire a 
place in the sun. 

In the three centuries during which Spain ruled in 
Mexico and in the West Indies, as well as in Central and 
South America, the central provinces situated north of 
Panama, by virtue of their community of race and cul- 
ture, laws and customs, which were known under the 
name of the Captaincy General or United Provinces of 
CGiuatemala, constituted one single nationality, whose 
boundaries had been established by history and geog- 
raphy. Central America was united at the time that it 
proclaimed its emancipation from the mother country 
and when it constituted itself a federal republic. An 
element of patrimonial and vicious separation dissolved 
the federation, and hard-hearted egoism on the part of 
the governments, rather than a spirit of provincialism 
in the people themselves, has served to maintain an ab- 
surd political and social condition. But during the 
period which preceded the break-up of the union, eight 
decades ago, the light of hope was never extinguished 
and the ideal of unity shone brightly in the attempts at 
confederation which followed. In the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly which was held in Tegucigalpa in 
1853; in the national war which occurred in Nicaragua 
in 1854; in the unionist campaign of Guatemala in 
1885; in the Nationalist Diet of San Salvador in 1889; 
in the National Constitutional Assembly of Managua in 
1898; in the Peace Conference of Washington in 1907; 
in the Treaty of Union of San José de Costa Rica in 
1921, held on the occasion of the first centenary of the 
national independence, and in the Federal Constitution 
of Tegucigalpa, held the same year—in all these events 
we see the pulsations of the heart of a single nation. 

The American people must feel for us; for was not 
one of its sons, like the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, in 
truth a great man, the first in peace and the first in war, 
who will live forever in the hearts of his countrymen; 
and another snatched the fire from the gods and the 
scepter from the tyrants and was a man of fortune; an- 
other magistrate of the American Government pro- 
claimed the Pan-American Doctrine, while still another 
died for the redemption of the slave. Thus America 
cannot but sympathize with the people of Central Amer- 
ica in their desire to possess a true democracy, for they 
proclaimed their independence without spilling a drop 
of blood, and abolished slavery without shedding a single 
tear. Once united, enjoying the protection of a great 
nation and a great government, in peace, justice, and 
liberty, rejoicing in the good opinion of all her sister 
republics, Central America will be more worthy of the 
friendship of this country. 

The union of the Central American republics by 
means of appropriate and responsible institutions, which 
would assure the necessary authority to the government, 
as well as adequate liberty to the people, would do 
everything in its power to promote agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce, and would not merely add to, but 
would multiply its wealth and credit. Mere unification, 
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whether of tariff or finance, of weights or measures, 
despite the existence of an international bureau, would 
not bring about the union, the sole object of which is 
to make “right” prevail over “might,” and it alone is 
salvation. At the Central American Conference which 
was held in Washington in 1907, and which led to the 
expectation that the treaties would result in a federal 
union, more than one delegation stated that it was not 
the peoples which opposed the re-establishment of the 
disunited republic, but the governments. And _ this 
could not be controverted. The truth of the matter is 
that only in union, and despite the created interests 
(not always legitimate ones), do the people see any pos- 
sibility of an honorable administration and adequate 
form of government, free suffrage and rotation of power, 
the security of person and property, and the only means 
for assuring a stable place abroad and an acceptable 
régime at home; in other words, they realize that the 
only means under the existing conditions of civilization 
of putting an end to perpetual revolution is through 
federation. 

The delegates of Honduras would be exceedingly 
eratified if their colleagues at this Central American 
(‘onference were to share their views. At all events, 
they, the delegates of Honduras, voice the desires of 
their government and share the sentiments of their fel- 
low-countrymen. They believe this to be a unique, pro- 
pitious, and final opportunity to work for the union of 
Central America, and feel that all must do their utmost 
to bring about the desired end. At this important con- 
ference it behooves us all to collaborate with patriotic 
zeal and hope for the cause of the great nation. 

I have spoken. 


NICARAGUA 


Remarks of Senor Don Emiliano Cha- 
morro, Minister of Nicaragua, Chief 
of the Nicaraguan Delegation 


The willingness wherewith our five Central American 
republics have hastened to attend this conference is an 
additional testimony of the reality of our aspiration for 
unity, which desire, if fostered with intelligence and 
patriotism, will tend to overthrow all obstacles and some 
day, in the interest of all concerned, will hoist upon our 
mountains and wave over our lakes the sacred banner 
of one undivided nation. 

The United States of America, by inviting us to hold 
this conference on its own soil, by sharing our labors 
and, becoming one of us, will demolish every argument 
that might exist on the part of those who, closing their 
eyes to the moral greatness of this nation, as demon- 
strated in history, would still disavow the noble interest 
which animates it to promote the well-being of the other 
nations of this hemisphere. We for our part feel that 
the friendship of this great republic is the best safeguard 
of our sovereignty. 

These motives in themselves would suffice today to 
fill my country and its representatives with the pro- 
foundest satisfaction and to transform this satisfaction 
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into immense rejoicing ; for, cognizant of the illustrious- 
ness, the patriotism, and the exalted aims of the dele- 
gates present, we feel assured that, animated as we all 
are by a sincere spirit of fraternity and justice, and con- 
vineed that the sacrifice which is being made to the 
common interest is a substantial guarantee of the inter- 
ests of all concerned, in this conference we are estab- 
lishing the foundations for an era of better understand- 
ing and increased co-operation between our several 
nations and, in consequence, for the more complete de- 
velopment and usefulness of the great and brilliant gifts 
which Providence has bestowed upon us. 

I am convinced that all who are assembled here are 
animated by an ardent desire to eliminate any obstacles 
that might stand in the way of assuring the peace as well 
as the prosperity and rapid development of Central 
America. The circumstances under which we are placed 
are highly propitious for the realization of this work, 
and we possess the great advantage of being able to count 
in this our constructive work upon the co-operation of 
the two distinguished representatives of the United 
States Government. The problems that are to be dis- 
cussed—regulations tending to establish more intimate 
and cordial relations between the individual nations ; 
the form to be adopted in order to furnish an amicable 
solution of the international controversies; the limita- 
tion of war expenditure—all these are subjects of in- 
terest, not only to the countries of Central America, but 
to the entire continent. And we may consider ourselves 
happy if we are able to contribute to the extent of our 
power to promoting this broad spirit of Pan-American 
solidarity, which in its last analysis is the basis upon 
which depends the peace and happiness of all America, 
which we love, not alone because it is our continent, but 
rather because God has bestowed upon it the mission of 
being the standard-bearer of democracy and liberty. In 
my person the delegation of Nicaragua offers you every- 
thing in its power that may contribute toward the ful 
filment of this noble mission. 

Mr. Secretary, it is no mere coincidence that within 
the brief period of one year three international confer- 
ences of great significance have assembled in Washing- 
ton; neither is it necessary to consider the importance 
of the matters discussed in the two preceding confer- 
ences and to be discussed in the present one. The mere 
fact that these conferences have assembled in Washing- 
ton, under maximum conditions of place and circum- 
stances, testifies to the confidence which the entire world 
feels in the impartiality, the concept of justice, and the 
rectitude of the actions of the United States Govern- 
ment, as well as of the people of this great country. We 
take pleasure in rendering them this homage. 

The numerous attentions which the delegates have 
already received indicate in advance how great will be 
our debt of gratitude to your government, once this con- 
ference shall have terminated; but it will never exceed 
the gratitude which we owe you for having invited us 
to be the initiators of a new world-wide movement aim- 
ing at the solution of international controversies by 
means of conferences, equitable adjustments, and recip- 
rocal concessions. 

We tender you our most profound thanks. 
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COSTA RICA 


Remarks of Senor Don Jose Andras Coro- 
nado, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Costa Rica, Chief of the Costa 
Rican Delegation 


Your Excellency the Secretary of State, Your Excellen- 
cies the Delegates at the Conference: 

Animated by its traditional spirit of co-operation and 
fraternity, the Government of Costa Rica has cordially 
welcomed the opportunity which the Government of the 
United States has once again offered to the five sister 
republics of Central America to assemble in this Pan- 
American Palace with the object of discussing their 
problems of mutual interest. 

Whenever the opportunity has presented itself to the 
governments of Central America of considering and dis- 
cussing together any tendencies toward an improvement 
in the political life and material prosperity of the na- 
tions in question, Costa Rica has esteemed it her su- 
preme privilege to be able to contribute with entire sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm toward the realization of the ex- 
alted aims which have always found expression at these 
Central American conferences. 

On more than one occasion the delegations of the Cen- 
tral American governments have assembled in its capi- 
tal, and these memorable conferences, as well as those 
celebrated in other places and at other times, with its 
assistance and co-operation, have furnished ample testi- 
mony to the fact that for Costa Rica the well-being of 
her sister republics of Central America is not an alien 
matter, but one that she recognizes as part of her own 
personal concern. 

The invitation to assemble here has been extended to 
us by His Excellency the Secretary of State of the 
United States, in whose distinguished person we possess 
a happy augury not only to the fact that these delibera- 
tions will be devoted to the consideration of the highest 
interests of our respective nations, but also that the re- 
sults attained at the conference will be commensurate 
with the noble and exalted ideals wherewith the govern- 
ments of Central America have assembled together, fully 
cognizant of the fact that the historic hour of their 
political union has not yet struck. 

It is the distinguished and gratifying privilege of the 
delegation of Costa Rica to greet the honorable delegates 
and to declare that the members of the conference may 
in every particular count upon her frank and active co- 
operation. 





The Costa Rican delegation has undergone some modi- 
fications since the opening of the conference; but the 
new delegation has arrived, and the conference is pro- 
ceeding. The question of federating the Central Amer- 
ican States may not be answered satisfactorily now, but 
it, along with other problems, will be clarified by the 
proceedings now taking place in Washington.—THE 
EpITOorR, 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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THE REVISION OF THE REPARATION 
CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VER- 
SAILLES AND THE CANCELLA- 
TION OF INTER-ALLIED 
INDEBTEDNESS* 


By GEORGE A. FINCH 


HE Earu or Barrovr, Acting British Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, in a note respecting war 
debts sent to the diplomatic representatives at London 
of France, Italy, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Rouma- 
nia, Portugal, and Greece, on August 1, 1922, requested 
those governments to make arrangements for dealing to 
the best of their ability with the loans owing by them to 
the British Government. He took occasion to explain, 
however, that the amount of interest and repayment, for 
which the British Government asks, depends not so 
much on what the debtor nations owe Great Britain as 
on what Great Britain has to pay America. “The 
policy favored by His Majesty is,” says the Earl of 
Balfour, “that of surrendering their share of German 
reparation, and writing off, through one great trans- 
action, the whole body of inter-Allied indebtedness.” 
But such a policy, he states, is difficult of accomplish- 
ment because, “with the most perfect courtesy, and in 
the exercise of their undoubted rights, the American 
Government have required this country to pay the in- 
terest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo-American debt, 
to convert it from an unfunded to a funded debt, and 
to repay it by a sinking fund in twenty-five years. Such 
a procedure is clearly in accordance with the original 
contract. His Majesty’s Government make no com- 
plaint of it; they recognize their obligations and are 
prepared to fulfill them. But evidently they cannot 
do so without profoundly modifying the course which, 
in different circumstances, they would have wished to 
pursue. They cannot treat the repayment of the 
Anglo-American loan as if it were an isolated incident 
in which only the United States of America and Great 
Britain had any concern. It is but one of a connected 
series of transactions, in which this country appears 
sometimes as debtor, sometimes as creditor, and, if our 
undoubted obligations as a debtor are to be enforced, 
our not less undoubted rights as a creditor cannot be 
left wholly in abeyance.”* 

The requirement of the American Government, re- 
ferred to by the Earl of Balfour, is contained in the 
act of Congress, approved February 9, 1922, “To create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to re- 
fund or convert obligations of foreign governments held 
by the United States of America.” This commission, 
consisting of five members and known as the “World 
War Foreign Debt Commission,” is, by the law, author- 
ized, subject to the approval of the President, “to refund 
or convert, and to extend the time of payment of the 
principal or the interest, or both, of any obligation of 





* This able presentation appeared in, the October number 
of the American Journal of International Law, 1922, and 
is reproduced here with the consent of the author. 

*The note has been printed and published as a British 
Parliamentary Command Paper, No. 1737 (Miscellaneous 
No. 5,-1922). : 
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any foreign government now held by the United States 
of America, . . . arising out of the World War, 
into bonds or other obligations of such foreign govern- 
ment in substitution for the bonds or other obligations 
of such government now or hereafter held by the United 
States of America, in such form and of such terms, con- 
ditions, date or dates of maturity, and rate or rates of 
interest, and with such security, if any, as shall be 
deemed for the best interests of the United States of 
America.” A proviso limits the authority of the com- 
mission to extend the time of maturity of such bonds or 
other obligations beyond June 15, 1947, which is the 
last date of maturity of the war bonds subscribed by the 
American people from the proceeds of which these for- 
eign loans were made, or to fix the rate of interest at 
less than 444 per centum per annum. The authority 
granted by the act ceases at the en dof three years, and 
section 3 expressly stipulates “That this act shall not 
be construed to authorize the exchange of bonds or other 
obligations of any foreign government for those of any 
other foreign government, or cancellation of any part of 
such indebtedness except through payment thereof.”? 

In view of the previous history of proposals which 
sought to involve the Allied debt to America with the 
subject of the payment of war costs and reparations, 
and the categorical refusal of American representatives 
to consider them, the note of the Earl of Balfour of 
August 1, 1922, may be regarded as in the nature of 
a protest against this policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment finally formulated and adopted in the act of 
Congress of February 9, 1922. 

It will be observed in the British note of August 1, 
1922, that a revision of the reparation clauses is given 
as an inducement for the United States to cancel the 
war debts. In addition, certain reasons are given to 
justify the protest against the act of Congress. The 
Earl of Balfour states that the Allies “were partners in 
the greatest international effort ever made in the cause 
of freedom ; and they are still partners in dealing with 
some, at least, of its results. Their debts were in- 
curred, their loans were made, not for the separate 
advantage of particular States, but for a great purpose 
common to them all, and that purpose has been, in the 
main, accomplished.” Furthermore, he asserts that, 
among the many economic ills from which the world is 
suffering, “must certainly be reckoned the weight of 
international indebtedness, with all its unhappy effects 
upon credit and exchange, upon national production, 
and international trade.” And, he asks, “How can the 
normal be reached while conditions so abnormal are 
permitted to prevail?” 

In order to make clear the full meaning, so far as 
America is concerned, of the British proposal of “writ- 
ing off, through one great transaction, the whole body 
of inter-Allied indebtedness,” it should be understood 
that America owes no debts that can be written off in 
return for a writing off of the debts owing to her, and 
the net result to America of the “one great transaction” 
would be the outright cancellation, without considera- 
tion, of the inter-Allied indebtedness to the United 
States, amounting in round numbers to $10,000,000,000. 

In the absence of the United States as a party to the 


* Public No. 139, 67th Congress. 
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Treaty of Versailles and of American claims seriously 
affected by the reparation clauses of that treaty, one 
would naturally infer from the British protest that the 
United States was in some way responsible for the 
clauses which it is proposed to revise downwards if 
America will pay the price. The published accounts of 
the discussions leading up to the adoption of the repara- 
tion clauses of the treaty show that such is not the case. 
On the contrary, they show that these provisions were 
adopted in the face of the vigorous opposition of the 
American delegation. “The President and his financial 
advisers,” writes Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, a principal 
American member of the Commission on Reparation of 
the Peace Conference, “passed days and weeks vainly 
endeavoring to convince their colleagues in the Allied 
and Associated governments that it was impossible for 
Germany to pay anything like the sums required under 
the categories. They further submitted that even if 
this were possible the Allied governments could not 
afford, and would in time recognize that it was not to 
their advantage, to exact payments that could be made 
only at the expense of their own trade. Therefore, in 
the American view it was to the interest of the allied 
and associated Governments to fix a reasonable, definite 
amount that Germany could pay and that they could 
afford to have her pay.”® 

The same authority has supplied the verbatim text 
of a memorandum of the American delegation in sup- 
port of its contention for the fixation of a definite sum 
of reparations. The memorandum gives the two prin- 
cipal arguments against that course as follows: 


(a) It is impossible to tell today just how much Germany 
might be able to pay within the next generation. A mis- 
calculation might release Germany, at heavy cost to the 
Allies, from a just liability which, it would subsequently 
develop, Germany was fully capable of discharging. Ger- 
many’s liabiliyt should, therefore, be expressed elastically, 
so as to insure the utilization of Germany’s full future 
capacity of payment to make good the almost unlimited 
damage caused by her. 

(b) The political situation among the Allies is so un- 
settled, and the popular expectation of relief by payments 
from Germany runs so high, that it might have serious 
political consequences to name definitely Germany’s liability. 
Even the highest figure which has been considered would 
disappoint popular expectations.‘ 


The answer of the American delegation to these argu- 
ments is given in the same memorandum as follows: 


With respect to the latter argument, it may be observed 
that the financial and economic situation of Europe is so 
serious that no government would adopt, merely as a matter 
of domestic politics, a policy which is not defensible on its 
merits. The only political consequences to be taken into 
account are those relating to the stability of government in 
general. It is conceivable that a severe popular disillusion- 
ment at this time might lead to social unrest, which would 
have really serious national and international consequences. 
It seems far more probable that to continue to perpetuate 
uncertainty as to the amount of Germany’s payments will 





* The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of 
the Treaty, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920, p. 52. 
* Ibid., p. 67. 
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merely postpone an awakening until a time when the situa- 
tion may be even more critical. In the intervening period 
the people will not have exerted their fullest efforts to aid 
themselves, as would have been the case had they earlier 
realized their real situation. 

With regard to the argument that there is danger today 
of underestimating Germany’s capacity to pay, it may be 
said that this risk is perfectly real and fully recognized. 
It is, however, a risk which must be balanced against the 
risk of attempting to secure from Germany more than she 
can pay, or adopting a procedure which destroys Germany’s 
incentive to pay. Of the two risks the latter is infinitely 
the more serious. To seek too much jeopardizes the whole; 
to obtain too little involves only a loss of the difference 
between what is, and what might have been, paid. 

It is further to be observed that what the world requires, 
and requires immediately, is a new basis of credit. A dollar 
today is probably worth two dollars five years from now. 
A definite obligation by Germany, under con- 
ditions which warrant us in believing that Germany herself 
has the will and believes she has capacity to discharge 
such obligation, will serve as an immediate basis of credit. 
A far larger amount assumed under equally satisfactory 
conditions eighteen months from now would not begin 
to have the same practical value. Also a larger amount 
imposed today at the point of the bayonet and in the face 
ow declarations by Germany (which will be accepted by 
conservative persons throughout the world) that the sum 
is far in excess of her capacity, would prove of little or no 
value as a basis of credit.® 


assumed 


The American memorandum contains the following 
criticism of the reparation plan then under considera- 
tion and finally adopted by the Allies: 

The present reparation plan is, in our opinion, open to 
the serious objection that it may, in practice, operate to 
destroy economic incentive on the part of the present gen- 
eration in Germany. Germany is set a task without 
and the more she labors the more will be taken from her. 
Furthermore, little is obtainable under the plan in the 
immediate future, aside from the deliveries of bonds, which 
will not command the of 
among other things, they may be followed by an indefinite 
amount of similar bonds. And it will be in the interests 
of Germany herself to destroy popular confidence in the 
initial installments of bonds taken from her, as once these 
bonds acquire any marketable value, still further 
will be taken from Germany. 


end, 


confidence investors because, 


issues 


Europe’s need is immediate. Any substantial delay in 
securing from Germany an obligation having a substantial 
present value may involve consequences which will ap- 
proach a disaster. The risks involved in delay far out- 
weigh the difference between such definite sum as might be 
fixed today and the most optimistic estimates which have 
been made as to Germany’s capacity.* 


The view which gave primary consideration to the 
exigencies of British and French internal politics pre- 
vailed over the dictates of farseeing statesmanship, and 
now, over three years after the signature of the treaty, 
the question of reparations appears to be as far from 

*The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections 
of the Treaty, pp. 67-68. 

* Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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settlement as it was then, Europe in the meantime suf- 
fering the evils of the policy of opportunism so clearly 
foreseen and definitely pointed out by the American 
delegation to the Peace Conference. Under the circum- 
stances, is it reasonable to expect America to forego the 
payment of a sum, the lending of which added two- 
fifths to the national debt, in order to induce the Allies 
to pursue now a policy urged upon them by American 
representatives at the Peace Conference and which, as 
demonstrated by subsequent events, they should have 
then adopted in their own self-interest ?* 

The argument repeated by the Earl of Balfour that 
America was a partner in the prosecution of the war and 
is conseqeuently responsible for a full share of the 
partnership liabilities dates back also to the Peace Uon- 
ference. Mr. Baruch points out that during the discus- 
sion of the amount of German reparations, the follow- 
ing intimation was conveyed to the American delegation : 

If you ask us to lessen our claims upon Germany for 
indemnity, which she admits she owes, what will you do 
for the loan made to us for the prosecution of a war 
which was as much your war as our war, the amount of 
which clearly exceeds our ability to pay unless we are 
allowed to get the last possible dollar out of Germany.* 

Mr. Baruch explains that “of course, it was generally 
recognized that the indebtedness of the Allies to the 
United States had no relation to Germany’s reparation 
obligations to the Allies,” that “the United States, 
relatively speaking, had no great direct interest in what 
Germany was to pay, but she had a sincere desire for all 
nations concerned that the world should not be thrown 
into disorder and its commerce deranged by an at- 
tempt to create and collect a debt which could not be 
paid,” but that “the most that the American delegation 
could do was to urge upon its associates, in their own 
and in the whole world’s interest, the necessity and 
practical wisdom of fixing Germany’s liability. When, 
however, they were not persuaded, the American dele- 
gation felt that it had done all that it properly could 
do in the circumstances. ‘T’o have adopted any other 
course and to have insisted as a matter of right that 
creditors of Germany should waive in part their admit- 

‘In this connection see the article on “Reparations” by 
Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, one of the American financial 
representatives at the Peace Conference, in the volume 
entitled What really happened at Paris, New York, Charles 
Secribners Sons, 1921. In discussing “The Power of Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George,” Mr. Lamont says: 

“It sounds absolutely unwarranted for me to place my 
opinion against those of two chiefs of state like Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George; yet I am convinced, as I was at the time, 
that they were wrong, that they entirely misread their 
own constituencies when they believed that if they adopted 
the business course of fixing the German indemnity and pro- 
ceeding to collect it they would, because of the disappoint- 
ment of their voters, be turned out of office. All I 
feel is, if at this critical juncture both M. Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George had had a little more confidence in their 
own strength they would have joined with President Wilson 
and settled this question of German indemnity once for 
all, thus avoiding, to a considerable measure, the terrible 
consequences of continued unsettlement that have plagued 
Europe and the whole world since the Peace Conference 
adjourned and left the German indemnity question open.” 
(pp. 265, 268.) 

*The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections 
of the Treaty, p. 52. 
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tedly just claims against Germany might have en- 
couraged the efforts to reopen the whole question of in- 
terallied indebtedness and refinancing.’””® 

It will be interesting at this point to refer to some 
of the plans brought forward during the Peace Con- 
ference which involved American participation in the 
payment of the European costs of the war and repara- 
tions. Mr. Baruch refers to a proposal brought forward 
to the effect that bonds for part of the reparations to the 
value of £1,800,000,000 ($9,000,000,000) as from January 
1, 1925 (the date from which they bear interest), should 
be issued by enemy states or by certain states acquiring 
enemy territory. The proposition further provided that 
these bonds should be guaranteed by the principal Allied 
and Associated Governments, by the three Scandinavian 
Governments, and by the Governments of Holland and 
Switzerland. 

It was proposed under this scheme that the United States 
should guarantee 20 per cent of the issue. In the event 
of any of the guarantor Governments failing to meet their 
guarantees the remaining guarantor Governments might be 
obligated to double their original proportionate share. That 
might have made it necessary for the United States to 
guarantee 40 per cent, or about $3,450,000,000. No serious 
consideration was ever given to this plan.” 


The origin of the proposal is not disclosed, but, since 
it is stated in pounds sterling, it was probably of British 
origin. Other schemes having the same object in view, 
presumably French in origin, have been brought to light 
by M. André Tardieu, one of the leading French repre- 
sentatives at the Peace Conference. He says: 

Besides the guarantees of payment taken directly from 
Germany, right and reaso nsuggested others based upon the 
the unity existing among the Allies. After unity in war, 
unity in peace. Could not sacrifices borne in common 
include, after the losses in lives and property, the costs of 
settlement—the richest helping the less rich to bear their 
share of the burden?" 

This burden he places at seven hundred thousand 
millions as the cost of victory, the repayment of which 
was not demanded by the treaty, and the possible non- 
payment by Germany of all or pari of the reparations 
debt which she was called upon to pay. He states 
frankly, however: “Now, let us make no mistake about 
this. Stripped of its disguise of words and transformed 
into plain figures, the idea of financial unity, as regards 
the settlement of the cost of the war, had but one mean- 
ing—an appeal to the American Treasury with a view 
to its acceptance of additional liability.’’* 

The details of two such plans are supplied by him 
as follows: 

We studied a plan to lump the costs, whatever they might 
be, of the war in one sum, basing responsibility on the pop- 
ulation and national wealth of each country. This scheme 
would have reduced France’s war debt from 30.2 per cent 
to 114 per cent; that of Great Britain, 31.1 per cent to 
20.2 per cent; that of Belgium, from 5.4 per cent to 1.7 

*The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of 
the Treaty, pp. 53, 55, 71. 

* Tbid., pp. 71-72. 

"The Truth about the Treaty, Indianapolis, the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 192%, p. 336. 
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per cent; that of Serbia from 4.6 per cent to O.S per cent 
On the contrary it would have increased the United States 
obligations 29 per cent, that of Japan 6 per cent, that of 
Italy 6 per cent, that of Canada 1 per cent, that of the 
Union of South Africa 1.4 per cent, ete. This percentage 
increase represented in round numbers  250,000,000,000 
francs for the United States, 65,000,000,000° for Japan, 
9,000,000,.000) for Canada, 12.000,000,000 for the Union of 
South Africa.” 


“The simple statement of these figures.” he adds, 
“provoked absolute protest from those countries whose 
The same fate, he in 
forms us, attended another scheme, “which was equally 
officially submitted to the Allied delegations and which 
used as a basis for the share in the war debts the war 
dead of the several countries, as compared with the total 
population of the Allies. The adoption of this 
calculation would have reduced the debt of France by 
about 30,000,000,000 francs.” But, he again laments, 


debts were to be so increased.” 


in every case, “no matter what was the method applied 
to the solution of financial unity, those who were called 
upon to pay for the others or to pledge themselves for 
others affirmed the doctrine of financial autonomy s 
jealously safeguarded during the war.’ 

Whenever American officinls were approached on the 
subject of the cancellation of the Allied debts to the 
United States, the record shows that their answers have 
been uniformly and firmly in the negative, and that 
they have disavowed the insinuations of the Allies that 
the United States is responsible, on the principle of 
partnership or otherwise, for any nation’s war debts 
other than its own. 

Apropos of the attempted discussions of the subject 
at the Peace onference, Mr. Rathbone, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury, on March 8, 1919, 
wrote to M. de Billy, the French High Commissioner 
at Washington, as follows: 


I wish to clearly inform you that the Treasury Depart 
ment of the United States, which, as you know, has absolute 
authority, conferred by Congress, in the matter of loans 
allowed by it to foreign governments, will not consent to any 
discussion, at the peace conference or elsewhere, of a plan 
or project having for object the liberation, the consolida 
tion, or new division of the obligations of foreign govern 
ments held by the United States." 

When the question of the conversion into the form of 
long-term bonds of the demand and short-term obliga 
tions of the British and Allied Governments held by the 
United States Treasury was taken up in the latter part 
of 1919, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
advantage of the opportunity again to bring up the 
subject of the cancellation of the debts to America. 
Mr. Rathbone, to whom this suggestion was made and 
who was then in Paris, replied on November 18, 1919, 
as follows: 

The United States Treasury has in nowise changed the 
views it has expressed, or modified the position that it has 


"Tardieu, The truth about the Treaty, p. 340 

“Translation of an article appearing in L'//lustration of 
October 20, 1920, quoted in Senate Document, No. 86, 67th 
Cong., 2d sess. p. 264. 

“ Tbhid., p. 264; Tardieu, ibid., p. 341. 
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taken in the past, and regards the several obligations of the 
various Allied Governments held by the Government of the 
United States as representing the debt of each to the United 
States. . 

The United States Treasury has never accepted the prin- 
ciple that a payment by Great Britain on account of her 
indebtedness to the United States required the receipt by 
Great Britain of a similar account from the Allied Govern- 
ments indebted to Great Britain. On the contrary, the 
United States Treasury has always taken the position that 
the question of the British debt to the United States was 
a question between these two Governments alone.” 

In the course of the same negotiations, in February, 
1920, the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent a message 
through the British Embassy in effect inviting the 
American Treasury to the consideration of a general 
cancellation of intergovernmental war debts. A reply 
to this message was sent under date of March 19, 1920, 
by the Honorable David F. Houston, then Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Houston’s letter not only declined 
to accept the invitation, but gave cogent reasons which 
apply with equal force to the arguments now raised in 
the British note of August 1, 1922. Mr. Houston’s 
letter of March 19 will therefore be quoted in extenso 
as containing a full statement of the American Govern- 
ment’s attitude on the subject: 

As to the general cancellation of intergovernmental war 
debts suggested by you, you will, I am sure, desire that I 
present my views no less frankly than you have presented 
yours. Any proposal or movement of such character would, 
I am confident, serve no useful purpose. On the contrary, it 
would, I fear, mislead the people of the debtor countries 
as to the justice and efficacy of such a plan and arouse 
hopes, the disappointment of which could only have a harm- 
ful effect. I feel certain that neither the American people 
nor our Congress, whose action on such a question would 
be required, is prepared to look with favor upon such a 
proposal. 

Apparently there are those who have been laboring for 
some time under the delusion that the inevitable conse- 
quences of war can be avoided. As far back as January a 
year ago, before it could possibly be foreseen whether any 
measures were necessary other than the adoption of sound 
economic policies, various schemes including that of a can- 
cellation of intergovernmental war debts, were launched. 
Of course, I recognize that a general cancellation of such 
debts would be of advantage to Great Britain and that 
it probably would not involve any losses on her part. As 
there are no obligations of the United States Government 
which would be cancelled under such a plan, the effect 
would be that in consideration of a cancellation by the 
United States Government of the obligations which it holds 
for advances made to the British Government and the other 
allied Governments the British Government would cancel 
its debts against France, Italy, Russia, and her other allies. 
Such a proposal does not involve mutual sacrifices on the 
part of the nations concerned. It simply involves a con- 
tribution mainly by the United States. The United States 
has shown its desire to assist Europe. Negotiations for 
funding the principal of the foreign obligations held by the 
United States Treasury and for pempaning or funding the 
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interest accruing during the reconstruction period are in 
progress. Since the armistice this Government has ex- 
tended to foreign Governments financial assistance to the 
extent of approximately $4,000,000,000. What this Govern- 
ment could do for the immediate relief of the debtor coun- 
tries has been done. Their need now is for private credits. 
The indebtedness cf the allied Governments to each other 
and to the United States is not a present burden upon the 
debtor Governments, since they are not paying interest or 
even, as far as I am aware, providing in their budgets or 
taxes for the payment of their principal or interest. At the 
present time the foreign obligations held by the Govern- 
ment of the United States do not constitute a practical 
obstacle to obtaining credits here, and I do not think that 
the European countries would obtain a dollar additional 
credit as a result of the cancellation of those obligations. 
The proposal does not touch matters out of which the 
present financial and economic difficulties of Europe chiefly 
grow. The relief from present ills, in so far as it can be 
obtained, is primarily within the control of the debtor 
Governments and peoples themselves. Most of the debtor 
Governments have not levied taxes sufficient to enable 
them to balance their budgets, nor have they taken any 
energetic and adequate measures to reduce their expendi- 
tures to meet their income. Too little progress has been 
made in disarmament. No appreciable progress has been 
made in deflating excessive issues of currency or in stabiliz- 
ing the currencies at new levels, but in Continental Europe 
there has been a constant increase in note issues. Private 
initiative has not been restored. Unnecessary and unwise 
economic barriers still exist. Instead of setting trade and 
commerce free by appropriate steps there appear to be con- 
certed efforts to obtain from the most needy discriminatory 
advantages and exclusive concessions. There is not yet 
apparent any disposition on the part of Europe to make 
a prompt and reasonable definite settlement of the repara- 
tion claims against Germany or to adopt policies which 
will set Germany and Austria free to make their necessary 
contribution to the economic rehabilitation of Europe. 
After taking all the measures within their power one or 
more of the debtor Governments may ultimately consider 
it necessary or advantageous to make some general settle- 
ment of their indebtedness. In such a case they would, I 
presume, propose to all creditors, domestic and foreign, a 
general composition which would take into account ad- 
vantages obtained by such debtor country under the treaty 
of peace. How the American people or the American Con- 
gress would view participation in such a composition I can 
not say. It is very clear to me. however, that a general 
eancellation of intergovernmental war debts, irrespective 
of the positions of the separate debtor Governments, is of 
no present advantage or necessity. A general cancellation 
as suggested would, while retaining the domestic obligations 
intact, throw upon the people of this country the exclusive 
burden of meeting the interest and of ultimately extinguish- 
ing the principal of our loans to the allied Governments. 
This nation has neither sought nor received substantial 
benefits from the war. On the other hand, the Allies, al- 
though having suffered greatly in loss of lives and property, 
have under the terms of the treaty of peace and otherwise, 
acquired very considerable accessions of territories, popu- 
lations, economic and other advantages. It would there- 
fore seem that if a full account were taken of these and of 
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the whole situation, there would be no desire nor reason 
to call upon the Government of this country for further 
contributions.” 

So far as known, no reply to the foregoing letter has 
been published, nor are Mr. Houston’s reasons for de- 
clining to consider the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer covered by the note sent on August 1, 1922, 
by the Acting British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the debtor governments. In that note the 
Earl of Balfour makes a pretense to generosity in the 
offer of general cancellation which Secretary Houston’s 
letter denies. In it also the British Government offi- 
cially circulates a general assumption as to the effect 
of the inter-Allied indebtedness upon the economic situ- 
ation in Europe which is not shared by the American 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Treaty of Versailles went into effect on January 
10, 1920, and almost immediately thereafter the British 
and French Governments began to discuss the question 
of giving fixity and definiteness to Germany’s reparation 
obligations, which had already consumed so much time 
at the Peace Conference and which had been decided 
adversely for the reasons previously given. On August 
5, 1920, we find the British Prime Minister writing to 
President Wilson in regard to these Franco-British dis- 
cussions and proposing an “all around settlement of 
inter-Allied indebtedness.” In view of what had already 
taken place at the Peace Conference, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
letter to President Wilson of August 5, 1920, deserves 
quotation on this subject. He said: 

The British and the French Governments have been 
discussing during the last four months the question of giv- 
ing fixity and definiteness to Germany’s reparation obliga- 
tions. The British Government has stood steadily by the 
view that it was vital that Germany’s liabilities should be 
fixed at a figure which it was within the reasonable capacity 
of Germany to pay, and that this figure should be fixed 
without delay, because the reconstruction of Central Europe 
could not begin nor could the Allies themselves raise money 
on the strength of Germany’s obligation to pay them repara- 
tion until her liabilities had been exactly defined. After 
great difficulties with his own people, M. Millerand found 
himself able to accept this view—but he pointed out that 
it was impossible for France to agree to accept nothing less 
than it was entitled to under the treaty, unless its debts 
to its allies and associates in the war were treated in the 
same way. 

This declaration appeared to the British Government 
eminently fair. But after careful consideration they came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to remit any part 
of what was owed to them by France except as part and 
parcel of all around settlement of interallied indebtedness. 
I need not go into the reasons which led to this conclusion, 
which must be clear to you. But the principal reason was 
that British public opinion would never support a one- 
sided arrangement at its sole expense, and that if such a 
one-sided arrangement were made it could not fail to 
estrange and eventually embitter the relations between the 
American and British people, with calamitous results to 
the future of the world.” 


* Congressional Record, July 18, 1921, Vol. 61, Part 4, 
p. 3951. 
"Senate Document No. 86, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 83. 
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It will be observed that Mr. Lloyd George, keen to 
detect one-sidedness in the Millerand proposal as affect- 
ing Great Britain, apparently was unable to see any one- 
sidedness in his own proposal to President Wilson as it 
affected the United States. Not so, however, with Pres- 
ident Wilson, for in October, 1920, he sent an answer to 
the British Prime Minister which ought to have set at 
rest once and for all the agitation of the subject. Mr. 
Wilson replied :** 

It is highly improbable that either the Congress or pop- 
ular opinion in this country will ever permit a cancellation 
of any part of the debt of the British Government to the 
United States in order to induce the British Government to 
remit, in whole or in part, the debt to Great Britain of 
France or any other of the allied Governments or that it 
would consent to a cancellation or reduction in the debts of 
any of the allied Governments as an inducement toward a 
practical settlement of the reparation claims. As a matter 
of fact, such a settlement, in our judgment, would in itself 
increase the ultimate financial strength of the Allies. 

You will recall that suggestions looking to the cancellation 
or exchange of the indebtedness of Great Britain to the 
United States were made to me when I was in Paris. Like 
suggestions were again made by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the early part of the present year. The United 
States Government by its duly authorized representatives 
has promptly and clearly stated its unwillingness to accept 
such suggestions each time they have been made and has 
pointed out in detail the considerations which caused its 
decision. The view of the United States Government has 
not changed, and it is not prepared to consent to the re- 
mission of any part of the debt of Great Britain to the 
United States. Any arrangements the British Government 
may make with regard to the debt owed to it by France 
or by the other allied Governments should be made in the 
light of the position now and heretofore taken by the 
United States, and the United States in making any ar- 
rangements with other allied Governments regarding their 
indebtedness to the United States (and none are now con- 
templated beyond the funding of indebtedness and the post- 
ponement of the payment of interest) will do so with the 
confident expectation of the payment in due course of the 
debt owed the United States by Great Britain. It is felt 
that the funding of these demand obligations of the British 
Government will do more to strengthen the friendly rela- 
tions between America and Great Britain than would any 
other course of dealing with the same. 

The United States Government entirely agrees with the 
British Government that the fixing of Germany's reparation 
obligation is a cardinal necessity for the renewal of the 
economic life of Europe and would prove to be most helpful 
in the interests of peace throughout the world; however, 
it fails to perceive the logic in a suggestion in effect either 
that the United States shall pay part of Germany’s repara- 
tion obligation or that it shall make a gratuity to the allied 
Governments to induce them to fix such obligation at an 
amount within Germany’s capacity to pay. This Govern- 
ment has endeavored heretofore in a most friendly spirit 
to make it clear that it cannot consent to connect the repa- 
tion question with that of intergovernmental indebtedness.” 





* Congressional Record, July 18, 1921, Vol. 61, part 4, pp. 
3951-52. 
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It was in the light of the record above set forth that 
the Act of Congress of February 9, 1922, was adopted. 
Hearings were held by the Senate and House Commit- 
tees before the bill was reported out favorably. Treas- 
ury officials were the chief witnesses and they produced 
voluminous records from the Treasury Department cov- 
ering the discussions between the governments from 
the beginning. No voice was raised either in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives in favor of the can- 
cellation in whole or in part of the Allied indebtedness 
to the United States. The debate on the bill was di- 
rected principally to amendments to make sure that the 
Act would not place in the hands of the Executive, au- 
thority to transfer the German reparation debt to the 
United States by the acceptance of German bonds in 
exchange for Allied indebtedness,’*® and to leave no loop- 
hole in the law under which the Executive might enter- 
tain suggestions for the cancellation of the Allied debt. 

Immediately upon the publication of the Balfour note, 
Mr. Mellon, the present Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, issued a statement in which he quoted the fol- 
lowing from a memorandum handed to the British Am- 
bassador in June, 1920: 

It has been at all times the view of the United States 
Treasury that questions regarding the indebtedness of the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland to the United States Government and the funding 
of such indebtedness had no relation either to questions 
arising concerning the war loans of the United States and of 
the United Kingdom to other governments or to questions 
regarding the reparation payments of the Central Empires 
of Europe. These views were expressed to the representa- 
tives of the British Treasury constantly during the period 
when the United States Government was making loans to 
the Government of the United Kingdom and since that 
time in Washington, in Paris and in London. 


At the same time Mr. Mellon denied Lord Balfour’s 
statement that the United States Government virtually 
insisted upon a guarantee by the British Government 
of amounts advanced to the other Allies. “Instead of 
insisting upon a guarantee or any transaction of that 
nature,” says Secretary Mellon’s statement, “the United 
States Government took the position that it would make 
advances to each government to cover the purchases 
made by that government and would not require any 
government to give obligations for advances made to 
cover the purchasese of any other government. Thus 
the advances to the British Government, evidenced by 
its obligations, were made to cover its own purchases, 
and advances were made to the other Allies to cover 
their purchases.” 

From the foregoing it appears that the proposal that 
America should cancel the Allied debts owing to her 
originated before the policy with reference to the Ger- 
man reparation was adopted and that the reparation 
clauses were inserted in the treaty with the explicit 
knowledge that the United States was not disposed to 





” See the agreement made with Belgium on June 16, 1919, 
by the British and French Premiers and President Wilson, 
in which they undertake to recommend to their respective 
governmental agencies the acceptance of German reparation 
bonds in satisfaction of the sums borrowed by Belgium from 
the Allied Governments, printed in the Supplement to this 
Journal, p. 190. 
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consider the subject of the cancellation of the debts, 
The subsequent attempt to entangle the question of the 
revision of the German reparation clauses with the pay- 
ment of the inter-Allied debt should be viewed in the 
light of those facts. If the Allies deliberately persisted 
in their impracticable reparation policy with the hope of 
later substituting American responsibility for German 
irresponsibility, President Wilson’s categorical refusal 
to entertain Premier Lloyd George’s subsequent pro- 
posal to that effect should have disillusioned them. 

The so-called partnership arrangement between the 
Allied and Associated Powers in the matter of liability 
for the costs of the war is completely negatived, so far 
as the United States is concerned, by the terms of the 
laws which authorized the loans and by the repeated 
statements to the contrary of the Treasury officials who 
lent the money and were cognizant of the conditions of 
the respective loans. As between the principal Allies 
themselves, the existence of a series of separate debts 
owing from one to another makes it difficult to accept 
the thesis now advanced that these loans were considered 
as joint contributions to a common cause. If so, why 
the carrying of these separate interest-bearing accounts 
of each so-called partner instead of lumping the alleged 
partnership contributions in one common fund to be 
used for common purposes ? 

The economic effects of the outstanding inter-Allied 
debts may be open to question, but surely their can- 
cellation ought to be considered only as a last resort. 
The persistent urging and agitation of that drastic 
course before other remedies for the economic situation 
suggested by the creditor government have been tried 
is, to say the least, premature and out of place. 

It is worth while to note that two of the principal rep- 
resentatives of the United States on the Commission on 
teparation of the Peace Conference have since expressed 
themselves in opposition to the proposal to cancel the 
Allied debts to the United States. These gentlemen are 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman of the United States 
War Industries Board during the war, and Mr. Norman 
H. Davis, American Commissioner of Finance during 
the war. Both spent months in Europe studying the 
reparation problem. When, later, Mr. Davis, as Under- 
Secretary of State, transmitted to President Wilson the 
request of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the consideration of the question of cancellation, he 
accompanied it with a brief memorandum containing 
the following comment: 

Just as the people of Europe were misled into believing 
German reparations would supply the deficit in budgets, 
they are being misled into believing a cancellation of the 
external governmental debts will later solve their other dif- 
ficulties. While the Allies have never bluntly so stated, 
their policy seems to be to make Germany indemnify them 
for having started the war and to make us indemnify them 
for not having entered the war sooner.” 

Mr. Baruch has deemed it appropriate to give public 
expression to his views in regard to the so-called Balfour 
note of August 1, 1922, in a letter addressed to Senator 
William E. Borah, under date of September 12, 1922, 
as follows: 





Memorandum to the President, February 21, 1920, 
printed in Senate Document No. 86, 67th Cong. 2d sess., 
». Te. 
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That note is the presentation of the opinion of a certain 
school in England that contends that the German reparation 
ean not be reduced unless all interallied indebtedness is 
cancelled or reduced, and that the interallied indebtedness 
should be cancelled on the ground that the war was a 
common cause, and that each country gave what it could 
in men and treasure. 

The Balfour note listed among the claims that England 
had, and which it would reduce or cancel if America can- 
celled the indebtedness of the Allies to her, a claim of 
£1,300,000,000 for German reparation. 

If the purpose of the note was to secure America’s com- 
ing in on the same basis as England it might have been 
well to have eliminated entirely England’s claims against 
Germany, which are based almost entirely upon pensions 
and separation allowances, because America has put in no 
such claim. 

The moving cause, as I understand it, for our not de- 
manding a share of the German reparation was in order 
to permit the devastated countries—France, Belgium, Italy, 
and others—to have what the Germans could pay. 

So far as the allied debts are concerned, there are several 
ways of looking at them. 

There are those who say they should be cancelled because 
they can not be paid, and there are those who, like Mr. 
Balfour, say they should be cancelled because they were 
incurred in a common cause. 

The first of these apparently considers the matter from 
a purely commercial standpoint. What do the advocates 
of cancellation mean when they say that the Allies can not 
pay? Do they mean that these countries can not pay all 
or that they cannot pay a part? Surely all of the great 
countries who are now our debtors can pay something if 
given time. And I am sure that countries like England, if 
we insist, can and will pay all, no matter what the cost 
may be. From a business standpoint it is going to be 
exceedingly difficult to convince the American people, who, 
after all, are the final arbiters in this matter, that if Ger- 
many can pay $10.000,000,000, which all thoughtful people 
think she can pay if given time and opportunity, the Allies 
can not pay the amounts due us. Money is not the only 
method of payment. It is through the exchange of things 
that nations will pay one another as most individuals pay 
one another. But the nations of the world can not make 
things with which to pay unless they get down to work. 

Now, as to the Balfour point of view: 


Whatever may he the opinions of others, including my- 
self, on the subject, the American people, as a whole, de- 
cided that the war was not theirs until we entered it; 
and the international community of interest and purpose 
must be viewed as dating from our entrance into the war. 
Then we must consider what portion of our advances was 
truly for common objectives. 

The records of the Allied Purchasing Commission and 
the Treasury Department will show for what the various 
sums of money borrowed by England or any other nation 
were spent. Whereas it might be convincingly contended 
that the money spent for purchase of munitions (because 
we had not enough soldiers ready to use them, and because 
England and the other Allies were able to use them to better 
advantage in the quicker winning of the war) could be 
called a contribution to a common cause, yet the same 
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decision could not be arrived at regarding certain other 
important expenditures. 

Surely money that was spent for things that went into 
the making of shipping which became a permanent part of 
the mercantile fleet of England, or money that was used 
for the purchase of such material as went for commercial 
purposes or to bolster exchange—in most instances this was 
to facilitate purchases in other countries pay for 
loans or materials obtained previously to our entering the 
war, if there were such, can by no conceivable reasons be 
considered a contribution to a common cause, and therefore 
should not be cancelled. 

The same applies in instances where food 
for England’s civilian population, not for her soldiers, and 
was paid for by that population. It must 
that the English Government did not give but sold to its 
people the food bought in this cotintry. 

On the other hand, in practically every instance where 
purchases were made in England by us after we entered 
the war they were paid for in cash and not by means of a 
loan by England to America. Again, America paid England 
for ferrying our soldiers to Europe. 

Surely the expenditures mentioned above should be con 
sidered a contribution by the English in a common cause 
and should be set off against any amount by which England 
proposes that her gross debt to us should be reduced. 

If this subject is treated on the basis suggested in the 
Balfour note, equity and justice would demand that Eng- 
land, whose territory was not devastated, should relinquish 
her claim against Germany for the benefit of the devastated 
countries. Then we could count contribution to a 
common cause that which was spent for munitions and for 
fighting purposes in this country by England. But Eng- 
land, besides paying the balance due on the loan, should 
repay us, as a contribution to the that 
which we spent in her country for for 
shipping. 

I do not make these remarks in a spirit of narrow criti- 
cism. Nor am I unmindful of the great sacrifices that the 
English people made so nobly and unstintingly in the 
World War. But I do believg that those behind the Balfour 
note should give full consideration to all of the facts in- 
volved in the case, and not make it appear that the United 
States is ungenerous in her position. We were ready and 
willing to have gone to the bitter end despite what the 
cost might have been to us. We made no bargain then 
for our continuance in the struggle, and we want no one 
to set a value upon our contribution. 

In my opinion, it is useless to consider either the Ger- 
man reparation or the readjustment of the interallied debts 
by themselves, because they are but two symptoms of a 
disease that lies deeper. These problems should be treated 
as a whole so as to leave all peoples in the various countries 
free to go back to work under conditions that will cause 
them to look forward with hope and not backward with 
hate.” 

The adoption in the Act of February 9, 1922, of the 
prohibition against cancellation of Allied indebtedness 
to the United States will make it impossible for the 
debt commission created by the Act to consider pro- 
posals for cancellation. Any further appeals to the 
** Congressional Record, September 13, 1922, Vol. , 
No. 231, p. 13539. 
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United States for cancellation must therefore be based 
upen the hope of having the Act of February 9 amended 
in that respect. A glance at the cost to the American 
taxpayer involved in such an amendment will show the 
improbability of the success of any agitation in favor 
of the amendment. The portion of the war loans raised 
in the United States which was applied to meet in part 
America’s cost of the war is roughly one-half of the 
total loans, which aggregated in round numbers $20,- 
000,000,000, the other half having been loaned to the 
Allies. For the service of the loans the Victory Liberty 
Loan Act established a sinking fund on July 1, 1920, 
and the law permanently appropriates for each fiscal 
year until the debt is discharged an amount equal to the 
sum of “214 per centum of the aggregate amount of 
such bonds and notes outstanding on July 1, 1920, less 
an amount equal to the par amount of any obligations 
of foreign Governments held by the United States on 
July 1, 1920,” plus “the interest which would have been 
payable during the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion is made on the bonds and notes purchased, re- 
deemed, or paid out of the sinking fund during such 
year or in previous years.”?* 

It will be noted that the indebtedness incurred by the 
United States to make the foreign loans is not cared for 
by the sinking fund, as Congress contemplated that 
foreign repayments would provide for that part of the 
debt.?* 

The Treasury Department calculates that the cumula- 
tive sinking fund will retire the funded war debt of the 
United States, less the amount representing the foreign 
obligations held by the United States on July 1, 1920, 
in about twenty-five years.2* It has been further cal- 
culated that the amounts required to meet the sinking 
fund and interest charges on the half of the debt applied 
to American war expenses will average an aggregate 
payment of $685,000,000 annually for a period of 
twenty-five years.”° As the Act of February 9, 1922, 
places a limitation of a similar period of twenty-five 
years for the repayment of the foreign debt, and as the 
principal and interest charges are substantially the same 
in both cases, it will be seen that the cancellation of the 
Allied debts to America will involve the payment by 
American taxpayers of an additional $685,000,000 an- 
nually for a period of twenty-five years. Concretely, 
that is the proposition with which any American admin- 
istration will be faced which undertakes to bring about 
an amendment of the Act of February 9, 1922, so as to 
authorize the cancellation of the Allied indebtedness to 
the United States. 


= 40 U. 8. Statutes at Large, p. 1322. 


*See Section 3 of the First Liberty Loan Act, April 24, 
1917, 40 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 35; Section 3, Second 
Liberty Loan Act, September 24, 1917, ibid., p. 288; and 
Section 7, Victory Liberty Loan Act, ibid., p. 1312. 

* ee Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1920, 
p. 114. 

*A paper read at a dinner of the Council of Foreign 
— in New York City, February 8, 1921, by Dr. C. E. 

cGuire. 
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THE SURPRISES AT LAUSANNE 


The Near Eastern Conference at Lausanne, which is still 
in progress at this writing, has developed a number of sur- 
prises, which have placed it in the category of really impor- 
tant world conferences. In fact it is as nearly representa- 
tive of all the great world powers as any international con- 
ference has ever been. The three great Allied powers— 
Great Britain, France, and Italy—are there, of course. 
Turkey holds the center of the stage. The Danube countries 
are present, and, naturally, Greece, the immediate cause of 
the whole parley. But besides these Japan has a seat there, 
while Russia, through her Soviet Government, is very much 
on the scene. But even more important than all this, the 
United States is there in full strength, officially a mere ob- 
server, but in reality a vital participant. The only notable 
absence at the conference is Germany. 


AMBASSADOR CHILD’S SPEECH 


The first real surprise of the Lausanne Conference came 
on November 25, when Richard Washburn Child, the United 
States Ambassador to Italy and head of the American dele- 
gation at Lausanne, delivered an address, in which he stated 
our position on the essentials of the Near Eastern settlement 
which is now attempted by the conference. In the course 
of this address, Ambassador Child recalled to the Allied 
powers the following passages from the United States note 
sent to their Foreign Ministers on October 30, in connection 
with their invitation for the United States to be present at 
the conference : 


It is not felt that agreements previously made in respect 
of Turkish territory, which provide for the establishment of 
zones of special commercial and economic influence, such, 
for example, as the Tripartite Agreement of 1920, are con- 
sonant with the principle of equality of economic opportu- 
nity. It is assumed that the Allied powers will not now 
desire and do not now intend to carry into effect previous 
arrangements of this nature. The United States has no de- 
sire to take any action which might embarrass the Allied 
powers in the proper effort to secure peace. It desires noth- 
ing which need conflict with the interests of other countries 
if the principle of commercial opportunity for all nations is 
recognized at the outset. The United States has no inten- 
tion of seeking for itself or for its nationals a position of 
special privilege, but it is desired to protect the rights and 
to assure the “open door.” 


After sounding this warning to the Allied powers, Am- 
bassador Child made the following statement: 


This conference may be glad to know that the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people of the United States favors this 
policy, not only as the national policy, but as one which, 
were it to be adopted by every nation on earth, would be, 
in contrast perhaps to the search for territorial or other 
special privileges on foreign soils, a powerful element in the 
establishment of any stable peace, a foundation for greater 
equity in the relations of nation with nation, and a basis 
for the more progressive economic development of territories. 

The Tripartite Agreement referred to in Secretary Hughes’ 
note and recalled to the Lausanne Conference by Ambassa- 
dor Child was the understanding reached by the Allied 
powers at San Remp in 1920 for the establishment of their 
spheres of influence in Turkey. This agreement has been 
given up since, but there still remains the Anglo-French 
understanding for a division between them of the important 
Mosul oil fields. Secretary Colby protested against this 
understanding at the time it was announced, and Secretary 
Hughes has followed the same policy of objecting to any 
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action on the part of the European that would close to 
Americans important economic possilities in Turkey. 

The question of the Mosul fields may or may not come up 
for definite settlement at Lausanne. It still remains to be 
seen whether in the possible redrawing of Turkey’s bound- 
aries the Mosul district will remain in the territory man- 
dated to Great Britain under the Treaty of Sevres or will 
be returned to Turkey. 

QUESTION OF THE STRAITS 

The second surprise of the conference was the turn taken 
by the question of the Straits. Here the principal rdle be- 
longs to the Soviet delegation, which literally jolted the 
conference by proposing a plan in accordance with which 
the regulation of the Straits would be returned to the pre- 
war status. This would mean that the Straits would be 
open in time of peace or war for the commerce vessels of 
all nations, but closed to war vessels. The Straits would 
thus be fortified with the Turks as complete masters, which 
would merely amount to their control by the power which 
dominates Turkey. 

The Turkish delegation naturally found this view entirely 
acceptable, though the head of the delegation, Ismet Pasha, 
realized, of course, that the Allies would scarcely consent 
to it. He issued the following statement: 


The Turkish position is that Turkey is master of the 
Straits and is at home there; it was only natural, therefore, 
that she should wish first to hear what the European powers 
want done in the Straits. ‘Turkey has not come into court 
to ask something; she is going to grant things. The Darda- 
nelles Straits and the Bosporus being situated in territory 
under Turkish sovereignty, it goes without saying that the 
question presents particular interest to Turkey. In order 
to obtain a solid and durable peace we hope the problem of 
the Straits may be solved in a manner to conciliate all legit- 
imate interests under discussion. The viewpoint of Turkey, 
us proclaimed four years ago in the national pact, is that 
the security of Constantinople, the capital and seat of the 
Caliphate, and also the Sea of Marmora, be assured against 
all attack. 

This principle once being admitted, Turkey is ready to 
subscribe to all decisions which may be taken in common 
accord between the Ottoman Government on the one side 
and the interested powers on the other, with a view to 
opening the Straits to world commerce and international 
communication. Our delegation proposes to build on this 
basis; our demands will be formulated when we hear the 
suggestions proposed by the interested States. 

The Allied proposition for the solution of the question of 
the Straits is based on the idea of a demilitarization of the 
Straits territorial zone. In peace there shall be complete 
freedom of the Straits for the commerce ships of all nations, 
but the number of warships should be limited, so that their 
combined strength should be no greater than that of the 
strongest powers on the Black Sea. Furthermore, the plan 
makes the following provisions: 


If, however, the Black Sea powers should abandon all 
their naval forces, individual powers would still have the 
right to send through the Straits a fleet of three ships, but 
only one of these ships could exceed a tonnage of ten thou- 
sand. If war occurred, in which Turkey was neutral, there 
should be complete liberty for the powers, with the same 
limitation as to the number and tonnage of ships as in time 
of peace. If war should break out and Turkey was a bel- 
ligerent, neutral warships could pass through under the 
Same restrictions. 


Ambassador Child again took an active part in the dis- 
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cussion, reiterating our position as being in favor of com- 
plete freedom of the Straits, and concluding his remarks 
with the following words: 

We—lI believe in common with every commercial nation 
wish access to every free body of water in the world, and 
we will not be satisfied if our ships of war may not pursue 
their peaceful errands wherever our citizens and our ships 
may go. 

Briefly summed up, our position on the whole question is 
that an unlimited control of the Black Sea and of the Straits 
by any one power is “against the policy of the world,” and 
that an effective freedom of these bodies of water can be 
secured only by demilitarization. 


THE SOVIET DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE 


On December 2 Maxim Litvinov, the Assistant Soviet Com 
missary of Foreign Affairs, opened in Moscow a Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament in Eastern Europe. Be- 
sides Soviet Russia, five of the States bordering on Russia’s 
western frontier are represented at this conference. These 
States are Poland, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania. 
The only European neighbor of Russia not represented is 
Rumania, which, though invited, refused to send her dele 
gates, because the Soviet Government would not agree, as a 
preliminary condition, to sanctioning Rumania’s annexation 
of the Russian province of Bessarabia. It is understood, 
however, that Prince Radziwill, the head of the Polish dele- 
gation, holds Rumania’s mandate, so that the Moscow Con 
ference may be considered as representing all of Russia’s 


neighbors in Eurepe. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFERENCE 

The present conference is the result of nearly six months’ 
efforts on the part of the Soviet Government to bring about 
such a parley. The question was first broached after the 
Genoa Conference, when Chicherin found himself unable to 
force a discussion of general European disarmament there. 
In June, during the interval between the Genoa and The 
Hague Conferences, Assistant Commissary of Foreign 
Affairs Litvinov addressed a note to the governments of 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, and Esthonia, inviting them to send 
delegates to an East European Disarmament Conference in 
Moscow. 

The three Baltic countries accepted the invitation in prin- 
ciple, though Finland and Esthonia asked for further details 
of the Soviet plan, while Latvia replied that she considered 
such a conference inadvisable, unless it was preceded by a 
preliminary parley of the four countries invited that would 
insure them unity of purpose at the Moscow pourparlers. 
Poland’s reply was greatly delayed, and, when finally given, 
it stated that Poland could not participate in such a confer- 
ence as proposed by Moscow until the question of general 
European disarmament, which was then under consideration 
by the Council of the League of Nations, would be settled 
there, one way or the other. 

In August the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign Affairs sent 
out a new ncte to the four countries originally invited, stat- 
ing that the date of the conference would be set for Septem- 
ber 5. It was explained that, since none of the invited 
countries had refused the first invitation, the Soviet Govern- 
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ment had no reason to expect that they would object to the 
actual setting of the date. 

But this second invitation did not result in a conference 
at that time, and it was not until three months later that the 
conference actually met at Moscow, in answer to a new invi- 
tation on the part of the Soviet Government. This time 
Lithuania and Rumania were also included in the invitation, 
to make the parley quite representative of the whole of 
eastern Europe. 

THE RUSSIAN PROPOSAL 

Following the precedent set by Secretary Hughes at the 
Washington Conference for the Limitation of Armament, 
the acting Soviet Commissary of Foreign Affairs, in opening 
the Moscow Conference, laid before the delegates a definite 
plan for the limitation of armament and for a general 
scheme of a reduction of the military establishments of the 
countries represented. This proposal formed the basis of the 
discussion. 

In accordance with the Russian proposal, the strength of 
reduced to 200,000, or 


Russia’s standing army would be 


about 75 per cent of the present effective strength. The 
same ratio would be applied to the other countries. More- 
the countries represented at the conference would 


over, 
enter into a joint treaty, which would fix a reduction of mili- 
tary forces and budgets. Such a treaty would provide for 
a demilitarization of frontier zones and for an agreement to 
refer future differences to international arbitration. 

The conference is still in progress at the present writing. 
According to a special Moscow dispatch to the New York 
Times, there has been a substantial agreement on some of 
the fundamental features of the proposed treaty, though the 
Poles und the Lithuanians still refuse to agree on the ques- 
tion of the method of dealing with territorial disputes. 
The Vilna controversy between them renders agreement on 
this point rather difficult, and the delegations have referred 
the question to their governments. 

A commission has been appointed to deal with the follow- 
ing four points: 

First. Reduction of wnilitary forces. The border States 
did remark that the proposed Russian 75 per cent cut 
seemed rather “radical,” but accepted it in principle and 
seem willing to accomplish what reduction they can. 

Second. Reduction of military budgets. 

Third. Neutralization of frontier zones as already deter- 
mined by the Russo-Finn treaty. 

Fourth. Naval reductions. As this was proposed by the 
Finns and as the Finns had no program ready for discussion, 
this point will be deferred until the Finns have communi 
cated with Helsingfors. 

Poland’s position on the question of an immediate and 
drastic reduction of her military forces is more difficult than 
that of the other States, because of the character of her rela 
tions with Germany. Moreover, she is by far the largest 
of the border States represented at the conference, and the 
problems involved for her in any scheme of disarmament are 
much more complicated and varied than with the others. 


THE FORCES OF THE STATES REPRESENTED 


According to the best available information, the relative 
military forces of the countries represented at the Soviet 
Disarmament Conference are as follows: 

Soviet Russia, with a population of 135,000,000, has a field 
army strength of 990,000, of which 750,000 are considered 


to be combat troops. Her reserves are practically unlimited. 
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At some periods of the civil war of 1918-20, she was reported 
to have had nearly five million men under arms. 

Poland, with a population of 29,000,000, has a standing 
army of 290,000 men. 
at $10,000 and untrained reserves at 900,000. 

Rumania, with a population of 17,000,000, has a standing 
army of 190,000 and a half a 
Her untrained reserves are put at 1,400,000. 


Her trained reserves are estimated 


trained reserve of million, 

Finland, with a population of 3,300,000, has a standing 
army of 30,000 and the same number of trained reserves, 
Her untrained reserves are estimated at 330,000. 

Lithuania, with a population of 2,000,000, has a standing 
army of 45,000, which includes all of her trained reserves, 
Her unorganized reserves are placed at 150,000. 

Esthonia, with a population of 1,300,000, has a standing 
army of 25,000 and reserve of 50,000. Her un- 
trained reserves are estimated at 100,000. 

No figures are available for Latvia, whose population is 
1,900,000 and whose standing army is probably no less than 
that of Lithuania. 

Thus the combined combat forces of the six border States 


a trained 


have a strength equal to something less than 650,000, as com- 
pared with Russia’s 750,000, while their combined population 
Russia’s hundred and 


is fifty-five million as against one 


thirty-five million. 





THE GERMAN MORATORIUM 


The question of the German reparations, which is to be 
the subject of discussion at the economic conference to be 
held at Brussels in January, has now practically reached the 
stage where almost everybody concerned agrees on the need 
of granting Germany a moratorium in the payment of her 
obligations to the Allies. Even on the length of the period 
during which the moratorium is to be operative there is now 
something that approaches substantial agreement : it is to ex- 
tend over no less than two years and may be longer than 
that. 

THE ALLIED PREMIERS IN LONDON 


During the week-end of December 9 an important confer- 
ence of the premiers of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy met in London to discuss the forthcoming 
parley. This conference brought out the fact that the three 
claimants of the German reparations are all willing to ex- 


srussels 


tend a moratorium to Germany. 

At the first session of the conference Premier Poincaré an- 
nounced that France would agree to a two-year moratorium, 
provided she received adequate guarantees of the subsequent 
payments. These guarantees would consist of a temporary 
economic control by France of the principal industries of the 
Rhineland and of a military occupation by France of the 
Ruhr district to insure the collection of customs on the coal 
output. 

A sensation was created at the second session of the con- 
ference by an announcement made by Bonar Law to the 
effect that his government is willing to reconsider the posi- 
tion with regard to the cancellation of the French debt to 
Great Britain taken by Lloyd-George’s Government in the 
In counter-distinction to that position, which 
the debt, the present 


Salfour note. 


was adverse to a cancellation of 


British Premier said: 
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1 am prepared to reconsider the question of the cancella- 
tion of debts, if such cancellation would ensure a settlement 
satisfactory to the British Government. 


Such a settlement, as reported by the Associated Press, 
would have to consist of “a moratorium sufficient for Ger- 
many to re-establish her finances and credit and to stabilize 
the mark; no military action of any character on the part 
of France; and a reducti6n of the indemnity to between 
thirty and forty billion gold marks.” 

This reduction of the amount of reparations would rep- 
resent a very considerable scaling down of the figures as 
they stand today. The London ultimatum of last year fixed 
the amount of reparations at one hundred and thirty-two 
billion gold marks. The Germans have maintained that the 
payment of such an amount would be an utter impossibility 
for them, and the new German Chancellor, Cuno, is reported 
to have intimated that the amount of reparations still 
claimed against Germany should be fixed at a maximum of 
thirty billion gold marks. Premier Poincaré’s plan, based 
on Great Britain’s cancellation of her continental debts and 
renunciation of her share of the reparations (which amounts 
to 22 per cent), calls for a reduction of the amount of repa- 
rations to about fifty billion gold marks. These three figures 
bring the question of a final reparation settlement within the 
scope of possibilities. 

Another question involved in this settlement is that of 
foreign assistance to Germany. In this connection several 
plans are to be discussed at Brussels, one dealing with an 
interallied loan to Germany, and another concerned with the 
possibility of Allied participation in German industry. A 
Belgium plan presented to the London Conference of Pre- 
miers proposes an interallied loan to Germany of five billion 
gold marks a year for seven years, the total, or thirty-five 
billion marks, to represent the amount of reparations. A 
memorandum presented to the London Conference of Pre- 
miers, on the other hand, proposes a scheme along the lines 
of an internal German loan, provided, 

First, that the allies release German customs in the form 
of a mortgage; 

Second, that the allies officially declare they will not seize 
productive securities ; 

Third, that the allies grant a five-year moratorium. 


EXPERTS’ REPORT ON GERMAN RECOVERY 


Last October the German Government invited a group of 
seven experts from various countries to come to Berlin and 
inquire into the question of how the German mark may be 
Stabilized and the economic recovery of Germany effected. 
The group consisted of seven economists, including Prof. 
J. M. Keynes of England, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks of the 
United States, Prof. Gustav Cassel of Sweden, and Boris 
Kamenka, a prominent Russian financier. After a month of 
study, the group divided into two parts, four of the experts 
presenting a “majority report” and three a “minority re- 
port.” 

These two reports, while differing in detail, are really in 
substantial agreement on all important points. Both re- 
ports agree that Germany must be granted a moratorium in 
the payment of the reparations, and that the Allied assist- 
ance should be extended to her; but they also emphasize 
particularly the fact that Germany’s recovery must be a 
matter of her own efforts, much more than of any assistance 
from the outside. The “majority report” begins as follows: 
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We are deeply impressed by the vital need of an immediate 
stabilization of the German mark. It is an essential condi 
tion of saving Germany from the threat of complete collapse. 
It is equally essential in the interests of her creditors, whose 
claims will otherwise become valueless. Granted certain 
concessions from these creditors which we indicate below, 
stabilization is possible; but it must primarily depend upon 
Germany’s own efforts and own resources and on the resolute 
action of her government. It is hopeless at this stage to 
expect it to be accomplished by foreign assistance as its 
main foundation. Germany must have a constructive policy 
of her own, even though it involves a risk. No other course 
course is open. 

After discussing in considerable detail the problems to be 
met by Germany in arriving at recovery along these lines, the 
report proposes the following comprehensive plan of tech- 
nical measures which are expected to effect the stabilization 
of the mark, and thus lay the foundation for a re-establish 
ment of Germany's economic life: 


(1) In return for a suspension of payments under the 
Treaty of Versailles for a period of two years, the German 
Government should offer to the Reparation Commission the 
following definite guarantees: 

(a) That an independent Board of Exchange Control 
would be constituted as a special department within the 
organization of the Reichsbank, and that the Reichsbank 
would hold adequate gold from their reserves at the service 
of the board. 

(b) That so long as any part of such gold is unpledged, 
paper marks shall be purchased by the Board of Exchange, 
on demand, at a fixed rate to the dollar, this fixed rate to be 
determined on the principles outlined in the first part of our 
report. 

(c) That the aggregate value of the net floating debt shall 
not’ be increased beyond a defined figure, all other govern 
ment requirements for credit to be covered by funded loans. 

No modification to be made in the above without the per 
mission of the Reparation Commission. 

It would be necessary, further, for the Reparation Com- 
mission, on the one hand, and the German Government, on 
the other, to exempt the resources of the Board of Exchange 
from interference. 

(2) On the consent of the Reparation Commission being 
obtained to the above, the following measures to be taken: 

(a) The financial co-operation and support of an Inter 
national Financial Consortium to be invited. 

(vb) A foreign currency reserve, on such scale as may be 
required, to be created on the basis of the gold at the dis 
posal of the Board of Exchange, in conjunction with the 
credits which may be negotiated with the International Con- 
sortium from time to time, on such security as may be ac 
ceptable. 

(c) The abolition of all exchange regulations and the 
restoration of free and unrestricted dealings in exchange 
and foreign securities. 

(3) The Board of Exchange to buy and sell foreign ex- 
change on demand (on gold exchange standard principles) 
against paper marks at fixed rates, the selling rate being not 
above 5 per cent dearer than the buying rate in the first in- 
stance. 

(4) The bank rate to be raised to a high rate and dear 
money to be maintained until stabilization is quite secure, 
but discounts and advances to be made freely at this rate for 
regular trade transactions against all normally approved se 
curity. 

(5) In order to concentrate into its foreign currency re- 
serves as large an amount as possible of the free foreign 
assets of German nationals, under conditions which would 
inspire confidence— 

(a) The Board of Exchange would issue gold bonds, guar- 
anteed by the Reichsbank, at an adequate rate of interest, 
repayable in gold in one or two years, in exchange for for 
eign bank notes, bank balances, ete. 

(b) The Board of Exchange would buy foreign exchange 
spot and sell it forward at appropriate corresponding rates 
for various periods. 
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(6) The additional notes required to carry on the business 
of the country as it returns to more normal conditions 
would be issued 

(a) By trade discounts and trade advances 
Reichsbank, and 

(b) The sale of marks by the Board of Exchange against 
the receipt of foreign currency, and, to the least possible ex- 
tent and for a period not exceeding six months, against fur- 
ther treasury bills issued to cover the budgetary deficit dur- 
ing the transitional period before the budget can be bal- 
anced. 


by the 


These reports also provide interesting points of departure 
for the discussions at the Brussels Conference, which may 
easily turn out what the New York Evening Post calls it, 
“the most important meeting since the Peace Conference,” 
providing that Great Britain stands ready “to make the 
necessary financial sacrifices for a settlement, just as France 
seems ready to make sacrifices,” and providing also that “the 
agreement at Brussels be made final and Britain stand with 
France for its enforcement.” 


FRANCE’S GUARANTEES 

There is still a possibility, of course, that the Brussels 
Conference may be wrecked on the question of the guar- 
antees which France would consider adequate. Premier 
Poincaré’s plan, as presented to the London Conference, 
speaks of French economic control in the Rhineland, and 
this brings it directly in line with the proposals contained 
in a recent secret report on the subject, prepared by M. 
Dariac, of the French Chamber of Deputies, who had been 
sent by Premier Poincaré as a commissioner to the Rhine 
province. 

The Dariac report, which at the time of its publication in 
the Manchester Guardian at the beginning of November, 
caused a veritable sensation in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, proposes that the Rhine provinces be set up as an 
autonomous State under French and Belgian protectorate, 
while at the same time France take control of the great 
metallurgical and mining industries of the district. This 
would put France definitely on the right bank of the Rhine. 
On this point the report reads as follows: 

The French metal industry cannot live without the Ger- 
man coke; the German metal industry can only reach half 
its full development if it is deprived of French ore. At pres- 
ent the German metal industry is creating new means of 
production, building the foundation of its recovery, and or- 
ganizing its future. The industrialists who have lost their 
establishments in Lorraine have been liberally indemnified 
by the German Government; they have diverted their capital 
to the right bank of the Rhine to reconstitute in the Rhur es- 
tablishments destined to replace those which they have lost 
in Lorraine. . We cannot demand that Germany shall 
pay enormous sums for thirty-five years, and on the other 
hand we are afraid of seeing her industries develop in the 
proportion which would permit her to assure the payment of 
the debts which she has acknowledged ; but so long as we are 
on the right bank of the Rhine and are masters of forty-five 
million tons a year of ore, we shall be in a position to play 
a decisive part in the German metal industry, demanding a 
control of production in return. 


Much of what will happen at Brussels will depend on how 
far Premier Poincaré will incorporate the far-reaching pro- 
posals of this report in his scheme of guarantees. 

In the meantime American bankers are loath to consider 
any loans to Europe until the question of reparations has 
been decided. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE BRITISH 
ELECTION 


Two salient facts stand out in the tableau presented by 
the recent General Election in the United Kingdom. In the 
first place it was a “thinking election.” According to the 
Daily Mail (London, November 16), about 71 per cent of 
the electorate voted, and the returns tend to show that their 
votes were matters of personal judgment rather than parti- 
san division. 

The second important fact is the immense, and somewhat 
unexpected, gain of the Labor Party, which has practically 
doubled its numbers, and caused a sensation by its capture 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, all of Glasgow but Bonar Law’s own 
seat, and part of Winston Churchill’s constituency of 
Dundee. 


THE “DIE-HARDS” REVOLT 


Primarily, of course, it was a “repudiation election.” The 
Conservative Party, in revolt, definitely gunned for Lloyd- 
George’s policies and his friends. But, even so, the revolt 
sprang rather from the ranks than from among the leaders 
of the party. It boiled over as a result of the Turkish im- 
broglio, and the consequent rumors of war, which roused the 
British people to a high pitch of indignation. This was 
followed by yet more rumors to the effect that Lloyd-George 
intended to take advantage of the situation and attempt to 
repeat something of his coup of 1918 by precipitating a 
“khaki” election. 

A speech of somewhat truculent character, delivered by 
Lloyd-George at Manchester, did not allay these feelings; 
and when this was followed, almost immediately, by a 
speech of endorsement on the part of Austen Chamberlain, 
the leader of the Conservative Party in the Coalition, in his 
home town of Birmingham, protests flowed in from all sides, 
which resulted in the meeting of the party held at the 
Carlton Club on October 19. 

What happened there appears now to have been highly 
spectacular. The National Review (London, November) re- 
lates that the Coalition-Conservative leaders expected no 
trouble in handling their followers. In any case every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid the presence of the notably dis- 
contented faction known as the “Die-Hards.” These were 
mainly among the Peers, and the Peers were excluded, as 
were even Conservative candidates contesting seats from 
which Conservatives were retiring. None but the Parlia- 
mentary ranks were admitted, and it is said that even Lord 
Hugh Cecil had great difficulty in securing admittance. 

There was, however, a very important miscalculation on 
the part of the Coalition leaders. The main argument used 
to keep the Conservative Party in line was fear of Labor 
supremacy. They were told that the Coalition was the only 
effective barrier against the Labor tide. A three-cornered 
bye-election was due in Newport, Monmouthshire, and Coa- 
lition experts considered that the Conservative candidate, 
who was not helped by the official party, had no chance. 
The Carlton Club meeting was, therefore, timed so that the 
Newport results could be announced to it, in the expecta- 
tion of using either the success of the Coalition candidate, 
or that of the Labor man, as an argument for continued 
support of the Coalition. 

As it happened, the Conservative candidate received a 
majority of over 2,000, and this announcement practically 
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stampeded the meeting. A resolution drafted, it is said, by 
Mr. Baldwin was proposed by Mr. Pretyman. It stated that 
the Conservative Party considered the time had come to 
fight the next election as an independent organization. 
Bonar Law intervened on behalf of this decision, and it was 
arried, thus forcing the immediate resignation of Lloyd- 
George. 
BONAR LAW ASSUMES LEADERSHIP 


Bonar Law’s intervention is said to have been dramatic, 
as practically no one knew which way he inclined. The 
London Observer states that, as a man of extreme, of Scot- 
tish conscientiousness, he had real doubts as to the proper 
course to pursue. But an attempt was made by a group of 
Coalition Conservatives, namely, Lords Balfour and Birken- 
head, Sir Robert Horne, Sir Laming Worthington Evans, 
and Austen Chamberlain, to influence his decision by the 
delivery of an ultimatum to the effect that they would not 
serve under him should he consent to take the leadership of 
the “rebels.” The London paper expresses the opinion that 
such an ultimatum, devoid of any real knowledge of Bonar 
Law’s psychology, had its due effect in rousing the streak 
of obstinacy native to his character. In any case his atti- 
tude finally decided the day, and the Conservative Party 
found itself practically reorganized. 

Those who had followed these events with attention could 
have but few doubts of the temper of the people, and it was 
amply illustrated by the results of the election. According 
to the Daily Telegraph (London, November 18), the final 
state of the parties was as follows: Conservatives (Bonar 
Law), 346 seats; Labor, 139; National Liberals (Lloyd- 
George), 57; Independent Liberals and Liberals (Asquith- 
Grey), 55; Independents, 5; Co-operatives, 4; Nationalist 
(Ireland), 2; Prohibition, 1; Communist, 1; Sein Fein (Ire- 
land), 1. Of the four elections still to be announced at that 
date it was expected that one, London University, would 
return a Conservative, and three, Welsh University, the 
Orkneys, and the Shetlands, would return opposition candi- 
dates. Under these circumstances, states the Daily Tele- 
graph, Bonar Law’s majority over the united majority would 
be 79. At the same time the Morning Post, organ of the 
Conservative Party, makes a slightly ‘different alignment of 
the candidates and places the Conservative majority at 87. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Scotland, the ex- 
treme north of England, and Wales voted Liberal or Labor. 
The rest of England, and especiaily London, as well as one 
or two important centers of South Wales, voted Conserva- 
tive. An interesting record of the total number of votes 
cast for the various parties and factions up to date of issue 
is given by the Daily Mail (London, November 16). Ac- 
cording to this Bonar Law’s Party (443 candidates) re- 
ceived 2,077,373; Lloyd-George (131 candidates), 573,337; 
Asquith-Grey (340 candidates), 935,508; Labor (409 candi- 
dates), 1,688,449; Anti-Waste (10 candidates), 28,091; In- 
dependents (20 candidates), 44,710; Co-operatives (4), 
52,729; Communists (5), 10,246; other parties, such as Pro- 
hibition, etc., about twenty or thirty thousand odd votes. 


PART PLAYED BY WOMEN 


Women played a prominent part in the elections, although 
none of the many women candidates, except the two vet- 
erans, Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, were returned. 





The various accounts given in British newspapers and peri 
odicals, however, state that all classes of women voted 
heavily, in marked contrast to the election of 1918, when 
comparatively few took advantage of their privileges. In 
a manifesto, issued by the Labor Party in explanation of its 
success in Glasgow, this is attributed largely to the rally of 
the workingwomen, of whom it speaks in the following 
terms: 

The women have come into public life without any of the 
intellectual shackles which bind their menfolk to the older 
parties. A man remembers how his father voted; a woman 
has not any such traditional handicap, nor even a tempera- 
mental handicap in that way. She brings a fresh mind into 
polities, and when that fresh mind is inspired by economic 
misery she will turn to the party which has a policy of bet- 
terment. 

This great accession of strength puts the Labor Party on 
the official opposition benches in Parliament, leaving the 
cross-benches to the torn and battered remnant of what was 
once the Liberal Party. Naturally, they are very much 
elated, and in an official statement issued from their London 
headquarters declare that they are “studying for govern- 
ment.” Among the notable members of the party returned 
are Sidney Webb, Ramsay MacDonald, Noel and Roden 
Buxton, Ben Tillett, George Lansbury, Arthur Ponsonby, 
Patrick Hastings, and C. P. Trevelyan. It will be noticed 
that some of these are recruits from the Liberal side. 

Several well-known candidates were, in the opinion of 
the British press, rather surprisingly defeated. Among 
these were Arthur Henderson, Havelock Wilson, Colonel 
Leslie Wilson (the Conservative whip, who was, however, 
beaten by the sitting candidate, an Independent Unionist), 
Bertrand Russell, F. E. Guest, C. B. Stanton, and, above all, 
Winston Churchill. The circumstances which render Mr. 
Churchill's defeat particularly spectacular are to be found 
in the persons of his opponents, one of whom, FE. Serymgeour, 
is a Prohibitionist, who is described as being of the extreme 
type of reformer, and the other, E. D. Morel, is the insti- 
gator of the Congo reform agitation. The British press is 
unanimous in describing these returns as sensational. 


JAPAN AND THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


Several important events have taken place in the course 
of the past few months in eastern Asia, so far as the Rus- 
sian aspects of the Far Eastern situation are concerned. 
Japan has carried out the promise given at the Washington 
Conference to withdraw her troops from the city of Vladi- 
vostok; by the end of October the evacuation of that city 
was completed. An important Russo-Japanese conference 
was held in the Manchurian city of Chang-Chun. The Soviet 
troops, operating under the flag of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic, captured the city of Vladivostok from the anti-Red ele- 
ments, which had held it since the spring of 1921. Finally, 
the National Assembly at Chita voted the abolition of the 
Far Eastern Republic through the incorporation of its ter- 
ritory in the boundaries of Soviet Russia. 

A new situation has thus been created in the Far East as 
regards the relations between Soviet Russia and Japan. 
The two countries have become contiguous, and the way has 
been opened for interesting developments in the near future. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF VLADIVOSTOK 


By far the most important of the events enumerated above 
has been the extension of the Soviet rule to the city of 
Vladivostok and the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Vladi- 
vostok is the gateway to Siberia; it is also, in many impor- 
tant respects, the key to the whole situation in eastern Asia, 
so far as it involves Russia and Japan. Since the beginning 
of the war, and particularly since the beginning of the 
Revolution, the city has had a most interesting 
history. After the exigencies of the war had locked practi- 
cally all of Russia’s ports in Europe, Vladivostok became 
the principal opening through which enormous quantities of 
war materials poured into Russia from the outside world. 
Huge stores of these materials remained there after the 
solsheviki made peace with Germany, and to protect these 
stores from falling into the hands of Germany, Allied and 
American troops were sent to Vladivostok in the summer of 
1918. These troops had for their mission also the rendering 
of aid to the Czechoslovak regiments, which were attempt- 
ing to make their way out of Russia through Siberia. The 
establishment in Siberia of the anti-Bolshevik government 
of Admiral Kolchak a few days after the armistice led to 
delays in the withdrawal of these foreign forces. But with 
Kolchak’s fall at the end of 1919, the Allied and American 
troops were gradually recalled, so that by the spring of 
1920 only the Japanese troops remained in Siberia, concen- 
trated in the city of Vladivostok and the immediately sur- 
rounding territory. 

The fact that the city of Vladivostok and parts of the 
littoral were likely to rémain for the time being under 
Japanese occupation was responsible for one extremely im- 
portant development in eastern Siberia. When the Soviet 
troops, in their victorious sweep through Siberia, reached 
Lake Baikal, the local leaders suggested to them the feasi- 
bility of creating east of the lake an independent buffer 
State, the existence of which would obviate the need for 
the Soviets at that particular time to come face to face with 
Japan. The Soviet leaders conceded the expediency of the 
plan, and in this manner the Far Eastern Republic came 
into being. 

At the beginning the Far Eastern Republic, with its center 
in Chita, extended clear down to the coast and included the 
city of Vladivostok, where the Japanese troops still re- 
mained. But in the spring of 1921 local anti-Soviet groups 
in Vladivostok revolted against the authority of Chita on 
the ground that the government of the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic is dominated by Moscow. The Japanese permitted the 
uprising to take place by remaining neutral, and Vladivostok 
and the surrounding territory were organized into another 
independent State. 

The Japanese remained in Vladivostok in order, according 
to their declarations, to safeguard the life and property of 
their subjects sojourning there and also to protect the adja- 
cent Korea from communist propaganda. They announced 
repeatedly that they would withdraw as soon as sufficient 
guarantees could be given them along these lines. But they 


Russian 


were also in occupation of another part of the littoral fur- 
ther north, at the mouth of the Amur River, where they also 
held the northern or Russian half of the island of Sakhalin. 
The occasion for this occupation was a massacre in the city 
of Nikolayevsk, on the Amur, perpetrated by Bolshevik par- 
tisan bands, in which over four thousand Russians and about 
seven hundred Japanese lost their lives. 


In occupying Sak- 
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halin, Japan announced that she was doing that as an act 
of reprisal for the massacre, and that she would hold the 
island pending an adjustment of her claims in connection 
with that unfortunate event. 

THE DAIREN CONFERENCE 

In the fail of 1921 the Japanese Government, which had 
prior to that refused to take official cognizance of the ex- 
istence of the Far Eastern Republic, finally consented to a 
parley with it. On the very eve of the Washington Confer- 
ence 2 Russo-Japanese Conference took place in the Man- 
churian city of Dairen, and continued intermittently well 
into the winter. In the course of the negotiations which 
took place there a tentative scheme of an understanding be- 
tween Japan and the Far Eastern Republic was worked out. 
The proceedings of the parley were at the time and are still 
shrouded in the deepest secrecy. The text of the unsigned 
agreement worked out at Dairen is still unknown, though 
several versions of it have appeared in the press, all of them 
officially discredited by the Japanese Foreign Office. 

There seems no doubt, however, that the Japanese agreed 
at Dairen to remove their troops from Viadivostok, leaving 
the Far Eastern Republic free to deal with the situation 
there. Difficulties arose when the Chita 
asked Japan to fix the date of the evacuation and the Jap- 


representatives 
aunese refused to do so. The negotiations were then broken 
off, the failure to agree on this point being given as the 
official reason for the unsuccessful ending of the parley. 

Since the abrupt end of the Dairen Conference several 
important things happened in the Far East, some of them 
influenced potently by the developments in Soviet Russia. 
The end of 1921 and the beginning of 1922 were a period 
of preparation for the Genoa Conference, when Soviet Rus- 
sia found herself entering into official negotiations with the 
rest of Europe. Feeling her general prestige rising and 
always eager to strengthen her position wherever possible, 
Soviet Russia began to pay serious attention to the affairs 
of the Far East. This took the form of military concentra- 
tion there, the Soviet Commissar of War, Trotsky, admit- 
ting openly that his policy would be strengthening of the 
Soviet forces on the territory of the Far Eastern Republic. 

In the meantime the affairs in Vladivostok were going 
from bad to The local among 
themselves; there were several “palace revolutions,’ which 
finally left the power in the hands of the commander of the 
Dietrichs, who had been one of Kolchak’s 
ablest younger generals. The situation was already critical 
und the military menace from the Soviet forces in the terri- 
tory to the west of Vladivostok constantly growing, when 
the ministerial change in Japan elevated Admiral Kato to 
the premiership and brought with it a definite announce- 
ment as to the evacuation of the city and territory of 
Vladivostok. 

This step on the part of the new Japanese Government 
obviated the difficulty which had led to the failure of the 
Dairen Conference and opened the way for a new parely. 


worse. groups quarreled 


troops, General 


Japan took the initiative in arranging for such a parley, 
and last summer invitations were sent to Chita to send its 
representatives. At the same time Moscow was also asked 


to send representatives to the new conference. 
THE PARLEY AT CHANG-CHUN 
There was considerable jubilation in Moscow when this 


invitation was received. Coming in the wake of the Genoa 
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and The Hague conferences, the Japanese invitation was 
interpreted by Moscow as a recognition on the part of Japan 
of the fact that she has to deal directly with Soviet Russia 
in any adjustment she wishes to make with reference to the 
Russian Far East. And this to Moscow could mean but one 
thing—another step toward the official recognition of the 
Soviet régime as the Government of Russia; hence the 
jubilation. 

ut Moscow's inferences were too hasty, and its jubila- 
tion premature. The Japanese notes were far too indefinite 
for any such conclusions, while the Chang-Chun conference 
itself, when it finally took place, showed that the Japanese 
had in mind something that was entirely different from the 
Moscow interpretation of the whole affair. 

Moscow assumed—or, at least, made the appearance of 
ussuming—that the conference would be between Japan on 
the one hand and Soviet Russia and the Far Eastern Re- 
public on the other. Japan, however, soon made it quite 
plain that she considered the parley to be a conference be- 
tween herself and the Far Eastern Republic, in the presence 
of the representatives of Soviet Russia. This point was of 
Vital importance, for upon it hinged a very important aspect 
of the Japanese diplomacy. 

Moscow sent to Chang-Chun one of its ablest diplomats, 
Adolph Joffe, who had negotiated the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
with Germany and the Riga treaty with Poland. From the 
very beginning of the conference he took charge of the 
whole Russian side. Count Matzudaira, the head of the 
Japanese delegation, consented to this, after considerable 
sparring on the point as to whether or not Soviet Russia was 
represented as a side in the conference, but he flatly refused 
to agree to the Soviet demand that the conference take up all 
the important questions involved in the Russo-Japanese re- 
lations in the Far East. He pointed out that the time for 
that has not as yet arrived, for that would involve an offi- 
cial recognition of the Soviet Government, and Japan, in 
common with the rest of the powers, is not prepared to go 
aus far as that. 

On September 6, which was the third day of the confer- 
ence, Matzudaira announced that it was Japan's intention 
to discuss only the following three questions: 

1. Guarantees of life and property for Japanese subjects 
on the territory of the Far Eastern Republic. 

2. Safeguards against direct or indirect menace to the 
boundaries of the Far Eastern Republic and Japan. 

*. The abrogation of all limitations for Japanese subjects 
in the domain of economic activities. 

These, according to the Japanese declaration, were the 
principal topics of discussion at Dairen. Japan was not 
prepared to go beyond them, since the question of the evacu- 
ation of the Japanese troops had already been settled. 

Joffe’s reply to this declaration, made four days later, 
emphasized the point that the limiting of the conference to 
so harrow a scope of discussion would lead to a situation 
in which Japan alone would profit. He took up the question 
of the rights of Japanese subjects, and stated that the solu- 
tion of that question solely between Japan and the Far East- 
ern Republic would be impossible. For, he asserted, the 
economic connection between the Far Eastern Republic and 
Soviet Russia is so close that the establishment of the rights 
of Japanese subjects on the territory of the former would 
really amount to establishing them on the territory of the 
whole of Russia, which cannot be done without the Soviet 
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Government's concurrence in whatever decisions would be 
arrived at in Chang-Chun. 


THE CRUX OF THE SITUATION 

In this exchange of declarations we have the real crux of 
the whole situation that was faced by the Chang-Chun con- 
ferénce. Mindful of the fact that the domination of the 
Far Eastern Republic from Moscow was becoming more 
and more open and pronounced, Japan made an attempt to 
hold the Soviet Government to its word in the matter of the 
independence of the Chita buffer. This was, obviously, the 
real reason for inviting the Moscow representatives to a 
conference between Japan and the Far Eastern Republic. 
The Soviet Government had solemnly recognized the inde 
pendence of the Far Eastern Republic. Japan mistrusted 
the sincerity of this recognition, and wishing, for reasons 
of obvious advantage, to deal with Chita as if the Far East 
ern Republic really were a separate entity, she set the stage 
for testing out this phase of the Moscow policy. 

The Soviet diplomats realized this, and they preferred to 
come out into the open as far as the application of their 
official policy toward the Far Eastern buffer was concerned. 
From Moscow's point of view there is more to be gained 
now in emphasizing the connection between the Far Eastern 
Republic and the rest of Russia than their separation. <A 
year ago, when a Chita delegation in Washington sought 
recognition and admission to the Disarmament Conference, 
the emphasis was on complete separation of the Far Eastern 
Republic from Russia. Today it is just the opposite. 

From the time of the exchange of these declarations dur 
ing the first few days of the Chang-Chun conference it be- 
came perfectly apparent that the parley was a failure. It 
was only a question of how soon and for what ostensible 
reason it would be broken off. The reason was found read- 
ily enough in Japan's refusal to fix the date for the evacu- 
ation of the Sakhalin island, which, according to her agenda, 
Was outside the scope of the conference. 

Moscow's point of view on the diplomatic game which 
had been attempted at Chang-Chun is excellently expressed 
in an article by V. Vilensky, formerly the Soviet High Com- 
missary in the Far East, published in the Moscow /zvestiya 
for September 14. In this article Vilensky says: 

Japan wants to utilize the formal condition of independ- 
ence of the Far Eastern Republic and to enter with the 
latter into an agreement in the presence of the representa- 
tives of Soviet Russia, in order to avoid the difficulties of 
the general Russo-Japanese relations in the Far East. <F 
But if this course is convenien* for J>pan, it will not do at 
all from the point of view of Soviet Russia. At Genoa the 
interests of the whole Soviet Federation were represented 
by one delegation, which defended from the encroachments 
of the world capital the interests of the peoples of all the 
republics bound by treaties. The Far Eastern Republic as- 
signed the defense of its interests to the All-Russian dele- 
gation. There is a treaty arrangement between the Far 
Eastern Republic and Soviet Russia, whereby both sides 
mutually undertake to defend their common interests. In 
the Far East there are many such common interests, in 
which it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation, especially 
in the questions concerned with the Pacific coast and its 
territorial waters, where the interests of Soviet Russia pre- 
dominate and where the defense of the Russian interests 
can be carried on only by Soviet Russia by placing on the 
Russian side of the scale the whole sum-total of her inter- 
national significance and importance. 

Thus it was on the status of the Far Eastern Republic 
that Soviet diplomacy really clashed with the Japanese. 
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THE SELF-ABOLITION OF CHITA REPUBLIC 


The Chang-Chun conference was broken off on the tech- 
nical ground of the refusal on the part of Japan to discuss 
the question of her withdrawal from northern Sakhalin. 
The real reason for its failure, however, lay in the fact that 
the status of the Far Eastern Republic, as a vassal of Mos- 
cow, had been made entirely clear, and the conference itself 
became meaningless. 

The logical step after that became the official, as well as 
the practical, abolition of the Chita Republic. This act was 
delayed pending the capture of Vladivostok and the comple- 
tion of the arrangements for Japan’s withdrawal from that 
city. It followed on the heels of these two events, and was 
accomplished by means of a vote of the National Assembly 
of the Far Eastern Republic. 

This disappearance of the buffer State that had been cre- 
ated for the purpose of forestalling the possibility of a clash 
between Soviet Russia and Japan is significant, in view of 
the fact that the way is thus open for direct negotiations 
between Moscow and Tokyo. That is precisely what the 
Soviets want, as their general international policy since 
Genoa has been to make every effort to deal with the great 
powers separately and not as a group. As for Japan, she 
finds herself now face to face with a situation which has 
become more complex than ever before. As a writer in the 
Current History (December) points out, there are three 
major lines of policy open to her: 

First, she may accept the overtures now being made by 
the Soviets, break away from the essential, though precari- 
ous, unity of the great powers with regard to Soviet Russia, 
and proceed to enter into definite relations with Moscow, 
which would inevitably entail an official recognition of the 
Soviet régime. Second, either she or the Soviets may, de- 
liberately or otherwise, provoke or utilize some incident that 
may lead to an armed struggle between them. Third, things 
may remain in the same uncertain and indefinite state in 
which they have been hitherto, pending either a fundamental 
change in Russia herself or a concerted and radical reversal 
of the policy toward the Soviet régime on the part of the 
great world powers. 

There is no reason to believe that Japan will follow any 
but the third of these lines of policy, in spite of the fact 
that the Soviets, now that they are actually rubbing elbows 
with her, are making every effort to tempt or force Japan 
into the first of the above policies. 





PROGRAM OF THE FIFTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


To Be Held in Santiago, Chile, March, 1923 


(Adopted by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
at a Session Held on Wednesday, December 6, 1922) 


Consideration of the action taken by the participating 
countries, and of the application in each country of the 
conventions and resolutions of previous Pan American con- 
ferences, with special reference to the convention concern- 
ing trade-marks and the convention on literary and artistic 
copyright, signed at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910. 


II 


Organization of the Pan American Union on the basis of 
a convention, in accordance with the resolution adopted by 
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the Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, Au- 


gust 11, 1910. 
III 


Consideration of the results accomplished by the Congress 
of Jurists, which met at Rio de Janeiro, with respect to the 
codification of international law. 


IV 


Measures designed to prevent the propagation of infec- 
tious diseases, with special reference to the recommenda- 
tions of the International Sanitary conferences. 


V 


’an American agreement on the laws and regulations con- 
cerning, and co-operation in the improvement of the facili- 
ties of, communication on ocean and land and in the air. 

1. Improvement of ocean transportation facilities. 

2. The Inter-Continental Railroad and motor transporta- 
tion. 

3. Policy, laws, and regulations concerning commercial 
aircraft; the advisability of an international technical com- 
mission on the location of standard landing places, the de- 
termination of aérial routes, and the formulation of special 
customs procedure for aircraft. 

4. Co-eperation of the governments of the American re- 
publics in reference to all kinds of wireless communication 
in America and by means of agreements for its regulation. 

VI 

Co-operation with respect to the supervision of merchan- 
dise entering into international commerce: 

1. The uniformity of customs regulations and procedure. 

2. The uniformity of shipping and insurance documenta- 
tion. 

3. The uniformity of principles 
maritime law. 

4. The uniformity of nomenclature for the classification 
of merchandise. 

5. Uniform parcels-post procedure and consideration of 
Pan American Parcel Post Convention. 

6. Advisability of adopting conventions in order to make 
effective Resolution XVII, voted by the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Congress, which assembled at Washington in 
January, 1920.* 


and interpretation of 


VII 
Measures for the simplification of passports and adoption 
of standard form. 
VIII 
Co-operation in the study of agricultural problems; uni- 
formity of agricultural statistics; co-operation in the elimi- 
nation of diseases of cattle; organized effort for interchange 
of useful plants and seeds. 


IX 


Consideration of measures tending toward closer associa- 
tion of the republics of the American Continent, with a view 
to promoting common interests. 


x 
Consideration of the best means to give wider application 
to the principle of the judicial or arbitral settlement of dis- 
putes between the republics of the American Continent. 
XI 


Consideration of the best means to promote the arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes between nationals of different 
countries. 








* The resolution referred to above is the following: 

Resolution XVII: Resolved, That it being in the interest 
of all nations that there should be the widest possible dis- 
tribution of raw materials, the importation of such ma- 
terials into any country should not be prevented by pro- 
hibitive duties. 
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XII 


Consideration of the reduction and limitation of military 
and naval expenditures on some just and practicable basis. 


XIII 
Consideration of standardizing of university curricula 
and mutual recognition of the validity of professional de- 
grees among the American republics. 


XIV 


Consideration of the rights of aliens resident within the 
jurisdiction of any of the American republics. 


XV 


Consideration of the status of children of foreigners born 
within the jurisdiction of any of the American republics. 
XVI 
Consideration of the questions arising out of an encroach- 
ment by a non-American power on the rights of an Amer- 
ican nation. 
XVII 
The formulation of a plan by which, with the approval of 
the scholars and investigators in the several countries, ap- 
proximately uniform means may be used by the governments 
of the Americas for protection of those archeological and 
other records needed in construction of an adequate Amer- 
ican history. 
XVIII 
Consideration of measures adapted to secure the progress- 
ive diminution in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 


XIX 
Future conferences. 


THE SHIP SUBSIDY 

The passage by the House of Representatives of the ship 
subsidy bill by the small margin of twenty-four votes and 
the possibility of its passage, in a slightly modified form, by 
the Senate render imminent the placing on our statute books 
of a measure of prime importance in the economic relations 
of the United States with the rest of the world. The bill is 
an administration measure par excellence, since the Presi- 
dent devoted a special message to Congress to a plea for the 
passage of the ship subsidy. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE SUBSIDY 


The chief protagonist of the ship subsidy measure is 
Chairman Lasker, of the United States Shipping Board. In 
the course of the past few months he has spoken and written 
a great deal on the question of the American shipping. His 
argument is excellently summed up in the following passage 
from one of his recent articles: 


As important as the railroads were in the wresting of the 
empire, so now, in the cycle of events, transportation on the 
sea becomes a paramount issue of the day, unless American 
Statesmanship is bankrupt and American vision blind. 
Shall we, standing in our own light, surrender to others the 
Wealth of opportunity which is ours, stupidly and blindly 
holding to fetiches of past conditions? Or, recognizing 
changes from within and without, shall we do that which is 
hecessary to give our children the same opportunity that our 
fathers had and that came to us? 


A more direct argument for an American mercantile ma- 
rine subsidized by the government is contained in the fol- 
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lowing statement, issued by the Shipping Board in connec- 
tion with their report on the traffic figures of the American 
foreign trade during the first half of 1922, from which it 
appears that during that period only 35 per cent of the total 
cargo was carried in American bottoms: 

As compared to the great volume of our overseas trade, 
the percentage carried in American bottoms is out of all pro 
portion and reflects the need for a powerful stimulant to 
revive our sluggish transportation factors, so that we may 
eventually carry more American goods in American vessels 
and utilize for home needs the money paid to alien carriers 
for transporting our goods. 

The opponents of the policy of subsidizing American ship- 
ping challenge this argument on the ground that it is not 
sound from the point of view of the balances of payments 
in the international trade. They point out that the United 
States, as a country which exports more goods than she 
imports, has to accept such services as shipping, insurance, 
ete., to make up for the difference. This is entirely apart 
from the commonly invoked arguments concerning the dif- 
ference of operating costs, fixed charges, ete. A writer in 
The International Interpreter says: 

Government subsidy might, for a while, enable the Amer- 
ican tonnage to compete against that of other nations in the 
American carrying trade, but in this manner the discrepancy 
between the credit and the debit sides of the country’s for- 
eign trade would be increased more and more. 


Foreign trade presupposes ability to sell, as well as ca- 
pacity to buy. The United States can sell more than she 
wants to buy. If the country is to continue in this situa- 
tion, it must choose the most advantageous method of re- 
ceiving payment for the balance. Or, to quote again from 
the Interpreter article: 


Shipping is at best a business with a very low margin of 
profit; therefore, accepting part of the payment for her ex- 
ports in shipping facilities, the United States would merely 
be choosing the least of a number of evils, which seem in- 
escapable if the United States is to continue participation 
in the economic life of the world on at least as large a scale 
as heretofore. 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 

In this particular regard, the United States is really 
unique among the nations of the world. A country with 
tremendous natural resources, she also has a very high de- 
gree of technical development. That means that she can 
apply her capital and her efforts in a number of fields that 
would be more advantageous than shipping. Mr. E. S. 
Gregg, writing in The Journal of Political Economy, says: 


A country which has been endowed liberally by nature 
with raw materials necessary to an advanced industrial de- 
velopment cannot maintain, except at an unusual expense, 
a merchant marine large enough to carry 50 per cent of its 
total trade. The exploitation of its natural resources will 
be more profitable than shipping ventures. The exportation 
of primary commodities will unbalance its trade, and the 
profitableness of trafficking in these articles, eagerly sought 
after by other less fortunate countries, will not make for 
the development of that peculiar genius of management and 
economy needful for the successful operation of ships on 
multilateral voyages. In other words, tramp-ship operators 
will not be developed. Tramps are needed for bulky ma- 
terials, and are usually operated by the country which must 
import heavy raw materials and foodstuffs. The reverse is 
that these materials are rarely carried in the ships of the 
country selling them. The United States is an example of 
a raw-material exporting country, at least three-fifths the 
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weight of our exports belonging to this class. In the 
year ended June 30, 1921, imports into the United States 
amounted to 36,000,000 long tons, as compared with exports 
of 58,000,000 tons; or, if bulk oil, which moves in specialized 
tankers, is excluded, the compdrison is 17,000,000 to 52,000,- 
006 tons. The United Kingdom, quite apart from its 
geographic location, is an example of the reverse. Exports 
from the United Kingdom in 1913 amounted to 106,400,000 
tons, of which 76,000,000 tons were coal. Imports totaled 
55,400,000 tons. If the continental coal trade is excluded, 
and it should be, because it is little more than a coastwise 
movement, the overseas movement was 57,300,000 tons out- 
ward and 55,400,000 tons inward. 

All these against the ship subsidy are, of 
course, purely economic. They represent an attempt to ap- 
proach the whole problem of shipping as a business propo- 
sition and to examine its possibilities essentially in that 


arguments 


light. 
REPRESENTATIVE BURTON’S SPEECH 
On the other hand, Representative Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio, has stated the arguments in favor of the bill as 
follows: 


Prior to the late war I consistently opposed all proposi- 
tions for subsidy or subventions to American shipping ex- 
cept liberal payment to steamers carrying mail. Neverthe- 
less, I am now earnestly in favor of the pending bill for 
governmental aid to our ships flying the American flag. 

The present situation is radically different and the pend- 
ing bill safeguards the interests of the people much more 
carefully than the measures proposed at an earlier date. 

What is the difference in the situation? 

First. During the war the government acquired by cap- 
ture, purchase or construction some 11,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping at a cost of $3,000,000,000. Shall this investment be 
abandoned and ships be scrapped? I regard the sacrifice of 
this great amount of tonnage as altogether undesirable. 

The alternative of governmental operation is proposed by 
some, but our experience in this regard furnishes a conclu- 
sive argunient against such a policy. Ships have been oper- 
ated by the government at an enormous loss. Governmental 
control has afforded an almost unprecedented record of 
waste. Even with the present careful management this 
great fleet promises to cost the United States between $30,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 per annum, with no substantial im- 
provement in sight. 

A main reason for failure under the management of the 
government rests in the nature of the business itself. It is 
chiefly speculative industry and demands a freedom of 
action and a play of initiative not to be obtained under the 
restrictions of governmental service. Further, while goy- 
ernment ownership might prevail in an industry which could 
be made a government monopoly, it cannot succeed in com- 
petition with the privately owned tonnage of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Again, the profitable conduct of shipping depends very 
largely upon association with those engaged in foreign trade, 
the ownership of docks and terminals, and long association 
with shippers on all the routes of commerce. Thus the man- 
agement of shipping as an independent proposition does not 
promise favorable results. 


COMMITTED TO PREPAREDNESS 


Second, while we hope that there will be no more wars, 
we are nevertheless necessarily committed to a policy of 
preparedness. We are spending immense suis upon the 
navy. If another war should occur in which we were en- 
gaged it would be absolutely essential that we have our own 
ships for carrying troops and supplies. If a war should 
occur in which we were not engaged the merchant ships 
upon which we might otherwise depend would not be avail- 
able. In the late war we were subjected to most serious dis- 
advantage because the ships of other countries, very natu- 
rally, gave preference to shipments by their own nationals. 
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Third, prior to the war, our export trade was based largely 
upon the demands of countries which not only needed our 
goods and products, but furnished the ships to carry them. 
Now the nations which purchased most from us are less able 
to buy, and we must seek markets in countries of the world 
which have been reached only by foreign shipping. 

To obtain a foothold in these parts of the world, where 
there is sure to be rapid development, direct lines of ships 
are essential to carry the greater surplus and wider diver- 
sity of our products. It should further be stated that in our 
changed position from a debtor to a creditor country and 
the diminished wealth of our leading competitors in trade, 
the competition which we must meet will be much sharper 
than formerly and shipping under our own control is a nee- 
essary auxiliary if we are to meet the conditions of the time. 

The proposed measure has advantages over earlier propo- 
It provides that any vessel owner receiving aid 
from the government who realizes more than 10 per cent on 
his invested capital must return half of his net earnings in 
excess of 10 per cent until the entire amount of direct aid 
in that year has been returned to the Treasury. This is a 
salutary preventive of excessive profits or of any raid upon 
the Treasury. 


sitions. 


It is confidently expected that the service performed by 
army transports may be secured at a much less cost than 
now. Vessels receiving compensation are to be compelled to 
carry mail matter of any kind except parcels post, thus re- 
lieving the Post-Oflice Department of very considerable 
expense. 

The problem which confronts us is the larger cost of initial 
construction and of repairs, notwithstanding certain ma- 
terials are cheaper here, a somewhat larger bill for wages, 
the result of legislation and a settled desire for better con- 
ditions for our sailors; in general, greater cost for construc- 
tion and operation. 

Notwithstanding other countries have an advantage in 
this regard, most maritime nations give some form of goy- 
ernment aid to shipping, and all exercise especial care for 
securing an adequate mercantile marine. 

We may dismiss, I think, the proposition contained in the 
merchant marine act of 1920 for building up a merchant 
marine by discriminating duties. Such a plan would violate 
treaties and invite reprisals. It would be ineffective, be- 
cause it would apply only to the import trade. What is most 
to be desired is a stimulus to our export trade. Then, too, 
a very considerable proportion of our imports are on the 
free list, and such discrimination would render no aid to 
ships carrying this class of commodities. 


OUR ADMINISTRATION AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


From the President’s Message 


RESIDENT HaArpDING delivered his message to the Con- 
gress December 8. The passages pertaining to our 
foreign relations follow. The President began by say- 


ot 
ing: 


Vembers of the Congress: 

So many problems are calling for solution that a recital of 
all of them, in the face of the known limitations of a short 
session of Congress, would seem to lack sincerity of purpose. 
It is four years since the World War ended, but the inevi- 
table readjustment of the social and economic order is not 
more than barely begun. There is no acceptance of pre-war 
conditions anywhere in the world. In 
humanity harbors individual wishes to go on with wartime 
compensations for production, with pre-war requirements in 
In short, every one, speaking broadly, craves 


a very general way 


expenditure. 
readjustment for everybody except himself, while there can 
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be no just and permanent readjustment except when all par- 
ticipate. 

The civilization which measured its strength of genius and 
the power of science and the resources of industries, in addi- 
tion to testing the limits of man power and the endurance 
and heroism of men and women—that same civilization is 
brought to its severest test in restoring a tranquil order and 
committing humanity to the stable ways of peace. 


OLD QRDER HAS VANISHED 


If the sober and deliberate appraisal of pre-war civiliza- 
worth-while inheritance, with 
patience and good courage it will be preserved. There never 


tion makes it seem a then 
again will be precisely the old order; indeed, I know of no 
one who thinks it to be desirable; for out of the old order 
came the war itself, and the new order, established and made 
secure, never will permit its recurrence. 

It is no figure of speech to say we have come to the test 
of our civilization. 


The world has been passing—is today 


passing—through a great crisis. The conduct of war itself 
is not more difficult than the solution of the problems which 
necessarily follow. I am not speaking at this moment of 
the problem in its wider aspect of world rehabilitation or of 
iuternational relationships. The reference 
social, financial, and cconomic problems at home. 
things are not to be considered solely as problems apart from 
all international relationship, but every nation must be able 
tu carry on for itself, else its international relationship will 


is to our own 


These 


have scant importance. 

Doubtless our own people have emerged from the World 
War tumult less impaired than most belligerent powers; 
probably we have made larger progress toward reconstruc- 
tion. Surely we have been fortunate in diminishing unem- 
ployment, and our industrial and business activities, which 
are the lifeblood re- 
stored as in no other reconstruction period of like length in 
the history of the world. Had we escaped the coal and rail- 


of our material existence, have been 


way strikes, which had no excuse for their beginning and 
less justification for their delayed settlement, we should have 
done infinitely better. But labor was insistent on holding to 
the war heights, and heedless forces of reaction sought the 
per-war levels, and both were wrong. In the folly of con- 
flict our progress was hindered, and the heavy cost has not 
yet been fully estimated. There can be neither adjustment 
nor the penalty of the failure to readjust in which all do not 
somehow participate. 


At this point the President entered 
of the railway strike, of our agrarian 
Farm Loan Bureau, of the problem 
and the labor board, and of strikes. 
Views upon the new tariff. 


upon a discussion 
situation, and the 
of transportation 
He then gave his 


CITES NEW TARIFF LAW 


During its longer session the present Congress enacted a 
new tariff law. The protection of the American standards 
of living demanded the insurance it provides against the dis- 
torted conditions of world commerce. The framers of the 
law made provision for a certain flexibility of customs 
duties, whereby it is possible to readjust them as developing 
conditions may require. The enactment has imposed a large 


responsibility upon the Executive, but that responsibility will 
be discharged with a broad mindfulness of the whole busi- 
uess situation. 


The provision itself admits either the pos- 
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sible fallibility of rates or their unsuitableness to changing 
conditions. I believe the grant of authority may be promptly 
and discreetly exercised, ever mindful of the intent and pur 
pose to safeguard American industrial activity, and at the 
same time prevent the exploitation of the American con 
sumer and keep open the paths of such liberal exchanges as 
do not endanger our own productivity. 

No one contemplates commercial aloofness nor any other 
aloofness contradictory to the best American traditions or 
loftiest Our fortunate capacity for com 
parative affords the 
which to build for our own security, and a like foundation on 
which to build for a future of influence and importance in 


Our trade expansion must come of capac- 


human 
self-containment 


purposes. 


firm foundation on 


world commerce. 
ity and of policies of righteousness and reasonableness in all 
our commercial relations. 

Let no one assume that our provision for maintained good 
fortune at home and our unwillingness to assume the correc 
tion of all the ills of the world means a 
operate with other peoples or to assume every just obligation 


reluctance to co 


to promote human advancement anywhere in the world. 


WAR MAKES U. S. CREDITOR NATION 


War made us a creditor nation. We did not seek an ex 
cess possession of the world’s gold and we have neither de- 
profit unduly 
retain it. We do not seek to become an 
tator because of its power. 

The voice of the United States has a respectful hearing in 


sire to by its possession hor permanently 


international dic 


international councils, because we have convinced the world 
that 


uvenge, 


we have no selfish ends to serve, no old grievances to 
other greed to satisfy. But the 
voice being heard is that of good counsel, of dictation. 
It is the voice of sympathy and fraternity and helpfulness, 
seeking to assist but not assume for the United States bur- 
dens which nations must for We would 
rejoice to help rehabilitate currency systems and facilitate 


no territorial or 


not 


bear themselves. 
all commerce which does not drag us to the very levels of 
those who seek to lift up. 

While I have everlasting faith in our Republic, it would 
be folly, indeed, to blind ourselves to our problems at home. 
Abusing the hospitality of our shores are the advocates of 
revolution, finding their deluded followers among those who 
take on the habiliments of an American without knowing an 
American soul. There is the recrudescence of hyphenated 
Americanism, which we thought to have been stamped out 
when we committed the nation, life and soul, to the World 
War. 

DEMANDS RESPECT FOR LAW BY ALIENS 

There is a call to make the alien respect our institutions 
while he accepts our hospitality. There is need to magnify 
the American viewpoint to the alien who seeks a citizenship 
among us. There is need to magnify the national viewpoint 
to Americans throughout the land. More, there is a 
mand for every living being in the United States to respect 
and abide by the laws of the Republic. Let 
rending the moral fiber of the Republic through easy con- 
tempt for the prohibition law, because they think it restricts 


? 


de- 


men who are 


their personal liberty, remember that they set the example 
and breed a contempt for law which will ultimately destroy 
the Republic. 

Constitutional prohibition has been adopted by the nation. 
It is the supreme law of the land. In plain speaking, there 
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are conditions relating to its enforcement which savor of 
nation-wide scandal. It is the most demoralizing factor in 
our public life. 

Most of our people assumed that the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment meant the elimination of the question 
from our politics. On the contrary, it has been so intensified 
as an issue that many voters are disposed to make all 
political decisions with reference to this single question. It 
is distracting the public mind and prejudicing the judgment 
of the electorate. 

The day is unlikely to come when the eighteenth amend- 
ment will be repealed. The fact may as well be recognized 
and our course adapted accordingly. If the statutory provi- 
sions for its enforcement are contrary to deliberate public 
opinion, which I do not believe, the rigorous and literal en- 
forcement will concentrate public attention on any requisite 
modification. Such a course conforms with the law and 
saves the humiliation of the government and the humiliation 
of our people before the world, and challenges the destructive 
forces engaged in widespread violation, official corruption, 
and individual demoralization. 


CONCURRENT AUTHORITY INVOLVED 


The eighteenth amendment involves the concurrent au- 
thority of State and Federal governments, for the enforce- 
ment of the policy it defines. A certain lack of definiteness, 
through division of responsibility, is thus introduced. In 
order to bring about a full understanding of duties and re- 
sponsibilities as thus distributed, I purpose to invite the 
governors of the States and Territories, at an early oppor- 
tunity, to a conference with the Federal and executive au- 
thority. Out of the full and free consideration which will 
thus be possible, it is confidently believed, will emerge a more 
adequate comprehension of the whole problem and definite 
policies of national and State co-operation in administering 
the laws. 

There are pending bills for the registration of the alien 
who has come to our shores. I wish the passage of such an 
act might be expedited. Life amid American opportunities 
is worth the cost of registration if it is worth the seeking, 
and the nation has the right to know who are citizens in the 
making or who live among us and share our advantages 
while seeking to undermine our cherished institutions. This 
provision will enable us to guard against the abuses in im- 
migration, checking the undesirable whose irregular coming 
is his first violation of our laws. More, it will facilitate the 
needed Americanizing of those who mean to enroll as fellow- 
citizens. 

Before enlarging the immigration quotas we had better 
provide registration for aliens, those now here or continually 
pressing for admission, and establish our examination boards 
abroad, to make sure of desirables only. By the examina- 
tion abroad we could end the pathos at our ports, when men 
and women find our doors closed, after long voyages and 
wasted savings, because they are unfit for admission. It 
would be kindlier and safer to tell them before they embark. 


KIN TO ILLITERACY PROBLEM 


Our program of admission and treatment of immigrants is 
very intimately related to the educational policy of the Re- 
public. With illiteracy estimated at from two-tenths of 1 
per cent to less than 2 per cent in ten of the foremost nations 
of Europe, it rivets our attention to a serious problem when 
we are reminded of a 6 per cent illiteracy in the United 
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States. The figures are based on the test which defines an 
illiterate as one having no schooling whatever. Remember- 
ing the wide freedom of our public schools, with compulsory 
attendance in many States in the Union, one is convinced 
that much of our excessive illiteracy comes to us from 
abroad, and the education of the immigrant becomes a requi- 
site to his Americanization. It must be done if he is fittingly 
to exercise the duties as well as enjoy the privileges of 
American citizenship. Here is revealed the special field for 
Federal co-operation in furthering education. 

From the very beginning public education has been left 
mainly in the hands of the States. So far as schooling youth 
is concerned, the policy has been justified, because no respon- 
sibility can be so effective as that of the local community, 
alive to its task. I believe in the co-operation of the national 
authority to stimulate, encourage, and broaden the work of 
the local authorities. But it is the especial obligation of the 
Federal Government to devise means and effectively assist in 
the education of the newcomer from foreign lands, so that 
the level of American education may be made the highest 
that is humanly possible. 


After speaking of child labor and of our timber sup- 
ply, Mr. Harding concluded as follows: 


ECONOMY SHOWN POSSIBLE 


A superpower survey of the eastern industrial region has 
recently been completed, looking to unification of steam, 
water, and electric powers, and to a unified scheme of power 
distribution. The survey proved that vast economies in 
tonnage movement of freights and in the efficiency of the 
railroads would be effected if the superpower program were 
adopted. I am convinced that constructive measures ¢al- 
culated to promote such an industrial development—I am 
tempted to say, such an industrial revolution—would be well 
worthy the careful attention and fostering interest of the 
National Government. 

The proposed survey of a plan to draft all the resources of 
the Republic, human and material, for national defense may 
well have your approval. I commended such a program in 
case of future war in the inaugural address of March 4, 1921, 
and every experience in the adjustment and liquidation of 
war claims and the settlement of war obligations persuades 
me we ought to be prepared for such universal call to armed 
defense. 

I bring you no apprehension of war. The world is ab- 
horrent of it, and our own relations are not only free from 
every threatening cloud, but we have contributed our larger 
influence toward making armed conflict less likely. 


NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Those who assume that we played our part in the World 
War and later took ourselves aloof and apart, unmindful of 
world obligations, give scant credit to the helpful part we 
assume in international relationships. 

Whether all nations signatory ratify all the treaties grow- 
ing out of the Washington Conference on Limitation of Ar- 
mament or some withhold approval, the underlying policy of 
limiting naval armament has the sanction of the larger naval 
powers, and naval competition is suspended. Of course, 
unanimous ratification is much to be desired. 

The four-power pact, which abolishes every probability of 
war on the Pacific, has brought new confidence in a main- 
tained peace, and I can well believe it might be made a 
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model for like assurances wherever in the world any com- 
mon interests are concerned. 

We have had expressed the hostility of the American peo- 
ple to a supergovernment or to any commitment where 
either a council or an assembly of leagued powers may chart 
our course. Treaties of armed alliance can have no likeli- 
hood of American sanction, but we believe in respecting the 
rights of nations, in the value of conference and consulta- 
tion, in the effectiveness of leaders of nations looking each 
other in the face before resorting to the arbitrament of arms. 

It has been our fortune both to preach and promote inter- 
national understanding. The influence of the United States 
in bringing near the settlement of an ancient dispute between 
South American nations is added proof of the glow of peace 
in ample understanding. In Washington today are met the 
delegates of the Central American nations, gathered at the 
table of international understanding to stabilize their re- 
publics and remove every vestige of disagreement. They are 
met here by our invitation, not in our aloofness, and they 
accept our hospitality because they have faith in our unself- 
ishness and believe in our helpfulness. Perhaps we are selfish 
in craving their confidence and friendship, but such a selfish- 
ness we proclaim to the world, regardless of hemisphere or 
seas dividing. 

INSISTENT ON AMERICAN RIGHTS 

I would like the Congress and the people of the nation to 
believe that in a firm and considerate way we are insistent 
on American rights, wherever they may be questioned, and 
deny no rights of others in the assertion of our own. More- 
over, we are cognizant of the world’s struggles for full re- 
adjustment and rehabilitation, and we have shirked no duty 
which comes of sympathy, or fraternity, or highest fellow- 
ship among nations. Every obligation consonant with Amer- 
ican ideals and sanctioned under our form of government is 
willingly met. When we cannot support we do not demand. 
Our constitutional limitations do not forbid the exercise of a 
moral influence, the measure of which is not less than the 
high purposes we have sought to serve. 

After all, there is less difference about the part this great 
Republic shall play in furthering peace and advancing hu- 
manity than in the manner of playing it. We ask no one to 
assume responsibility for us; we assume no responsibility 
which others must bear for themselves, unless nationality is 
hopelessly swallowed up in internationalism. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


EVIDENTLY THE PRINCIPLE OF LEVYING on capital is 
no more popular in Switzerland than in Britain. Upon 
the initiative of the Swiss Socialists, the matter came 
up for a referendum vote December 3. A special cable 
to the New York Times is authority for the statement 
that the project was defeated by 704,785 to 101,057 
votes. Under the fear that the levy might be passed, 
more than five billion francs had been taken out of the 
country, with the result that business was practically at 
a standstill. It is an interesting fact that the farmers 
were more strongly against the proposed levy than the 
city dwellers. 


In Iraty they are going about the business of bol- 
stering the government in a different way. The Fascisti 
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have proposed donations to the government. They hope 
in this way to raise enough to cover the deficit in the 
budget, amounting to $250,000,000. It is pointed out 
that while the government is poor, the inhabitants are 
richer than before the war. It is believed that there are 
millions of people ready to give large amouyts for the 
“love of their country and as an homage and an expres- 
sion of faith in the present members of the government.” 
If the plan is approved, the authorities will go about the 
business by collecting not only money, but jewelry and 
valuables of all kinds, especially gold objects. It is 
pointed out that the Italian people have shown their 
patriotism in this manner before—indeed, as far back 
as Roman days. In 1915 and 1917 the people contrib- 
uted for victory. “This time,” says V. de Santo, “it will 
be called a loan for the regeneration of the country.” 


As A REsULT of the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, a commission began its ses- 
sions at The Hague December 11 to discuss amend- 
ments to the rules of war. This commission meets 
under the terms of resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 of the Wash- 
ington pact. These resolutions read as follows: 


No. 1. RESOLUTION FoR A COMMISSION OF JURISTS TO CoN- 


SIDER AMENDMENT OF LAWS OF War 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 


Italy, and Japan have agreed: 


I. That a commission composed of not more than two 
members, representing each of the above-mentioned powers, 
shall be constituted to consider the following questions: 

(a) Do existing rules of international law adequately 
cover new methods of attack or defense resulting from the 
introduction or development, since The Hague Conference 
of 1907, of new agencies of warfare? 

(b) If not so, what changes in the existing rules ought to 
be adopted in consequence thereof as a part of the law of 
nations? 

II. That notices of appointment of the members of the 
commission shall be transmitted to the Government of the 
United States of America within three months after the 
adjournment of the present conference, which, after con- 
sultation with the powers concerned, will fix the day and 
place for the meeting of the commission. 

III. That the commission shall be at liberty to request 
assistance and advice from experts in international law and 
inland, naval, and aérial warfare. 

IV. That the commission shall report its conclusions to 
each of the powers represented in its membership. 

These powers shall thereupon confer as to the acceptance 
of the report and the course to be followed to secure the 
consideration of its recommendations by the other civilized 
powers. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, at the sixth plenary session, February 4, 1922. 


No. 2. RESOLUTION LIMITING JURISDICTION OF COMMISSION 


OF JURISTS PROVIDED IN RESOLUTION No. 1 


Resolved, That it is not the intention of the powers agree- 
ing to the appointment of a commission to consider and re- 
port upon the rules of international law respecting new 
agencies of warfare that the commission shall review or 
report upon the rules or declarations relating to submarines 
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or the use of noxious gases and chemicals already adopted 
by the powers in this conference. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, at the sixth plenary session, February 4, 1922. 


It is reported that the chief matter under discussion 
at present fs the question of abandoning poisonous gases 
and liquids. How the prohibition can be made effective 
is a no insignificant aspect of the problem. It is easy to 
adopt new rules, but the methods of enforcing such 
rules are found to be more difficult to devise. 


THE FORMAL INAUGURATION of the Irish Free State 
as one of the self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire took place on December 6, and thus closed, it 
is hoped, one of the*most painful chapters in British 
history. » 

William T. Cosgrove, President of the Dail Eirann 
Cabinet, was first to sign the roll to be sworn in. The 
following six ministers were nominated and accepted as 
his executive cabinet: Kevin O'Higgins, Richard Mul- 
cahy, Professor Eoinn McNeill, Ernest Blythe, Joseph 
McGrath, and Desmond Fitz Gerald. Later some thirty 
senatorial nominations were announced, among which 
were several notable names, such as the Earl of Granard, 
late Master of the King’s Horse; the Earl of Dunraven ; 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who was one of the founders of 
the Irish Agricultural Organization and active in the 
co-operative creameries movement; Mr. Henry Guin- 
ness, a governor of the Bank of Ireland and member of 
the famous brewing concern, which is said to afford em- 
ployment for half of Dublin; Mr. Martin Fitz Gerald, 
of the Freeman’s Journal; and Mr. William Butler 
Yeats, the famous poet. Two women were included in 
the nominations, namely, the Dowager Countess of 
Desart and Mrs. Wyse Power. 

Mr. Timothy Healy, a veteran of Nationalist Party 
fights in the English Parliament and a brilliant mem- 
ber of the bar, has been appointed Governor General by 
the Crown. He read the King’s message to a joint ses- 
sion of the Irish Parliament on December 12. Dis- 
patches state that the message was well received, though 
the Irish Labor Party was conspicuous by its absence. 
The latter explained this later by saying that they did 
not wish to create a disturbance in the event of there 
being anything in the message with which they would 
have felt bound to disagree. 

In an address to the Parliament, the Governor Gen- 
eral outlined an extensive legislative program, covering, 
among other things, electoral franchise, reform of the 
judicial system, questions of land purchase, patent laws 
and copyright, as well as other problems of organization 
incumbent upon the new State. With these, and the 
soothing of the irregular forces led by Mr. de Valera, it 
is anticipated, according to reports from Dublin, that 
the Irish Government will have plenty to do in the near 
future. 


EvuRoOPEAN NATIONS continue to devote substantial 
parts of their revenue to land armaments, according to 
official figures collected by the State Department and 
transmitted to the Senate December 12 by President 
Harding in response to a resolution of inquiry. Senator 
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McCormick, Republican, Illinois, introduced the resolu- 
tion last winter during the arms conference. 

Neither President Harding nor Secretary Hughes 
commented on the expenditures in their letters. The 
figures gave 1921 revenues and expenditures and 1922 
budgets of fifteen European countries, together with 
statements of interest due on their debts to the United 
States. 

The respective total 1922 budgets and allotments for 
land armament were: 

Austria, kronen—947,533,000,000 and 4,787,921,000. 

Belgium, franes—7,500,000,000 and 676,000,000. 

Czechoslovakia, crowns—19,000,000,000 and 3,108,000,000. 

Esthonia, marks—5,803,000,000 and 1,324,000,000. 

Finland, marks—2,176,000,000 and 306,000,000. 
35,287,000,000 and 3,426,000,000. 

Great Britain, pounds—910,000,000 and 62,300,000. 
Greece, drachmas—3,397,000,000 and 2,142,000,000. 
Hungary, crowns—26,764,000,000 and 3,600,000,000. 
Italy, lire—18,500,000,000 and 1,876,000,000. 

Latvia, roubles—8,982,000,000 and 1,233,000,000. 
Lithuania, marks—879,000,000 and 491,000,000. 
Poland, marks—591,000,000 and 152,000,000. 
Rumania, lei—10,208,000,000 and 1,157,000,000. 
Serbian State, dinar—6,257,000,000 and 1,421,000,000., 





France, frances 


Hire are THE Bupger Bureau’s figures on estimated 
government receipts and appropriations of the United 
States for the fiscal year 1924, as compared with esti- 
mated receipts and actual appropriations for the present 
fiscal vear of 1923, both exclusive of postal receipts and 
expenditures : 


RECEIPTS 
1924. 1923. 
Internal revenue ...... depaiatate $2,425,000,000 $2,400,000,000 
Customs Ph wtb wera eae as 425,000,000 450,000,000 
ee 511,812,359 579,862,959 
OE Ye ee Bea $3,361,812,359  $3,429,862.959 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Legislative establishment..... $14,418,912 $14,504,165 


Executive office.............. 382,850 396,595 
Special repairs, Executive 

oe es a oe 
Department of Agriculture... 81,251,615 62,412,086 


Department of Commerce.... 
Department of Interior...... 


19,715,535 
316,207,752 


20,618,496 
327,514,157 





Department of Justice....... 18,751,056 18,631,205 
Department of Labor........ 6,203,556 7,490,188 
Navy Department............ 296,934,025 298,324,265 
State Department............ 15,058,238 11,095,201 
Treasury Department........ 148,888,862 160,627,266 
War Department, including 
Panama Canal............. 326,517,300 346,894,386 
District of Columbia......... 25,043,973 25,990,050 
Veterans’ Bureau............ 440,313,000 422,077,324 
Shipping Dead... ...2..6ecces 50,411,500 100,459,000 
Other independent offices..... 23,720,159 27,115,556 
Total ordinary......... $1,783,843,331 $1,844,149,890 
PUBLIC DEBT 
Reduction of principal....... $345,097 ,000 $330,088,800 
Interest on public debt....... 950,000,000 —*1,100,000,000 
Grand total oo .s<ssscc0 $3,078,940,331 $3,274,238,690 


* Including $125,000,000 discount accruals of War Savings 
Stamps, Series of 1918, due January 1, 1923. 






















1922 ADVOCATE 


SoME OF THE CHURCHES are aiming to quicken the 
spirit of America in support of international peace 
through world organization. The Church Peace Union, 
with the World Peace Foundation, the Commission on 
International Justice and Good-will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the 
World Allianee for International Friendship through 
the Churches, are distributing “An International Pro- 
vram for America.” The announcement sets forth that 
“the religious folk of America, disregarding differences 
of creed or party, should unite in the following action: 
I. Co-operation; II. Association; III. Participation.” 
Under “Participation” it is urged that religious folk of 
America, disregarding differences of creed or party, 
should “eommend cordially the proposed participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice,” and “urge the President to call a con- 
ference of the nations to consider, in the spirit of mutual 
vood-will and human brotherhood the grave problems 
which still menace the very fabric of civilization—sueh 
as armaments, economic chaos, and other obstacles to 
the peace of the world.” This, the announcement urges, 
“is the minimum program.” “The ultimate purpose of 
this program is to outlaw war and make its recurrence 
impossible.” An outline of the scope and purpose of 
this effort can be obtained from the Church Peace _ 
Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Senator George Warton Pepper closed an ad- 
dress before the Bar Association of New Hampshire, at 
Portsmouth, on June 24, 1922, as follows: 

“In this imperfect way I am rehearsing to you what has 
gone on in my own mind as I have sought to relate my 
training as a lawyer to the discharge of my duty as a Sen- 
ator. I pass over without mention various minor contrasts, 
which have interested me greatly, between the procedure to 
which we have been accustomed to in court and the pro- 
cedure to which T suppose I shall become accustomed in 
the Senate. Such things are subordinate to my main pur- 
pose, Which is to assert three propositions, as follows: 

“My first proposition is that merely because dogmatism is 
for the time being in partial eclipse is no indication that 
there are not ultimate truths. Astronomical theories may 
ata given time be discredited, but the stars keep on shining. 

“My second proposition is that during the eclipse of dog- 
matism those of us who are in senatorial office and hold 
fixed beliefs will do well to re-examine them for the purpose 
of interpreting them reasonably to people by whom they are 
not shared, instead of scolding vociferously those whose life 
problem is different from ours. 

“My third proposition is that such fixed principles as the 
doctrine of Marbury against Madison, the right of private 
property, and the obligation to respect an unwelcome law, 
have had a sufficiently long trial in America to justify the 
hopeful belief that when the period of eclipse is passed the 
American people will announce with no uncertain voice their 
intention to stand fast in the ancient ways.” 


Mr. Joseri P. Tumuury, formerly Secretary to 
President Wilson, has recently returned to America after 
a trip through Europe. Upon his arrival in New York, 
Mr. Tumulty gave out a statement, in which he said: 
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“Unfortunately for the world, there is a kinship between 
Kuropean and American statesmen at the present time. 
Both are afflicted with low visibility. These dignified per- 
sonages ‘carry on’ from day to day, apparently unmindful 
of the deep unrest throughout the world and of the yearn 
ings for peace that lie in the heart of the average man of 
the world; and, failing to understand and interpret that 
yearning, they, by their indifference, allow conditions to 
grow worse until Europe is very close to chaos and revolu 
tion. They argue and engage in futile debate while the con 
tagion of unrest broadens and extends its terrible sweep 

“There is too much logic in the reasoning of the con 
servative statesmen of today, both in the United States and 
Europe, and too little sympathy for the plight of the aver- 
age man; the fact is that the average man in every country 
in the world is disgruntled, dissatisfied, and sorely harassed 
by the burdens of war and, finding that statesmen have 
failed thus far to set up and establish a suitable means of 
escape for those intolerable things that sap his strength and 
vitality and bring only misery to him and those dependent 
upon him, he has lost faith in government and those who 
udminister it. His mind is therefore made a fertile field for 
all sorts of radical propaganda and programs. That is the 
terrible thing about the present situation in Europe, which 
daily grows more acute. 

“What statesman in America will say that the tinder lying 
about in Europe will not soon be swept into a great world 
conflagration that will finally reach our own shores?’ 


THe American Reiger Association is now feeding 
a million and a half Russian children. Seeretary 
Hoover, head of the organization, expressed the opinion, 
however, that there would be a large increase in the 
number for which the association will have to provide 
food before next June. He believes the number may 
reach 3,000,000. , 


Tie Bureau or Tue INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
is recognized by the United States Government in the 
act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the Judiciary for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1924, in the following language : 

“For the contribution of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the promotion of international arbitration, 
$4,000." 


LETTER BOX 


Boston, October 31, 1922. 
My Dear Str: 


I note in Franklin K. Lane’s letters, page 266, that Presi 
dent Wilson had a strong aversion to the term “allies” as 
applied to those with whom we fought the recent war. I 
regret to see that the Republican Administration appears to 
inherit his aversion. I am surprised, because it has histori 
cally been the Democratic Party which has stood for per- 
sonal liberty and local and States’ rights, while the Re 
publican Party has, as its name indicates and as a protective 
tariff implies, stood for sacrifice of individual rights when 
clearly for the general good. We are already allied with 
many nations in the Postal Alliance. Is there any objection 
to “alliance” in itself or must not it be rather to the object 
which is the aim of the alliance or the means to be used in 
obtaining that end? What objection can there be to an 
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alliance which has for its aim the hindrance to the slave 
trade, or to any other trade outlawed by the nation with 
which it is to be conducted, or for the regulation of such 
commercial interests as the preservation of game or the 
provision for the submission of disputes to orderly and legal 
adjudication? 
Very respectfully, 
ALFRED C. LANE. 


“Alliance,” as used in all writings on international law, 
carries with it an agreement to use armed forces against 
some particular power or against any power or powers with 
whom an ally may go to war. Thus alliances are military 
in nature. It is alliances thus defined against which Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the American statesmen since have 
been opposed. Of course the Universal Postal Union is not 
an alliance—THE EpIrTor. 


HASTINGS, ENGLAND, December 8, 1922. 
My Dear Sir: I take this opportunity of expressing my 
own high appreciation of your publication, especially of 
recent issues, so full of instructive articles and valuable 
information, which are bound to exercise a most salutary 
influence on those who “have eyes to see and ears to hear.” 
Though I receive quite a number of English and continental 
periodicals championing the same cause, your journal al- 
ways brings a fresh breath from across the ocean, some new 
viewpoint, broad-minded and impartial, which it is good for 

us Europeans to learn, if not always to assimilate. 
JAAKOFF PRELOOKER. 


DEUTSCHE FRIEDENSGESELLSCHAFT, BERLIN. 

My Dear Sir: When we met in Vienna I told you how 
difficult is the pecuniary situation of the German Peace 
Society. Meanwhile things became much worse by the hor- 
rible depreciation of the mark. We make really heroical 
efforts to maintain our work by our own forces; we have in- 
creased the obligatory contributions of the members to 120 
times as much as in the time before the war, and besides 
we have collected voluntary contributions of more than 
100,000 marks a year. But all this is not sufficient to keep 
up the mere existence of our Bureau. 

I made an appeal to the Carnegie Endowment for a yearly 
subvention of $1,000 for the Peace Society and $2,000 for 
our peace “Kartell” (the National Council of all German 
peace organizations). I hope we will succeed, but the Exec- 
utive Committee at Washington will first hear the European 
Bureau. If at the end of all deliberations we succeed, there 
will pass a considerable time anyhow. In the meantime we 
have not the means to exist. 

The English Peace Society, without having been ap- 
proached by us, has accorded to us a subvention which was 
a good help for us. Now the idea comes to me that the 
American Peace Society might do something similar. If I 
am correctly informed, you receive from the Carnegie En- 
dowment a yearly subvention of $15,000. One per cent of 
this subvention would be sufficient to secure our existence 
for two or three months. For such a help we would be very 
thankful indeed. 

It will not be necessary for me to explain how important 
it is for the international movement that the organization 
in Germany does not break down during the present catas- 
trophe. 

If for some reason or other it should not be possible for 
your Society to comply with my request, it might not be 
impossible for you to find private individuals interested in 
the peace movement who are willing to lend us a helping 
hand. 

Permit me to anticipate the cordial thanks of our or- 
ganizations. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. QuIDDE. 
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MR. RALSTON ON MR. STOWELL’S 
BOOK 


The ApvocaTE OF PEACE has been favored by Mr. Jackson 
H. Ralston with the following careful study of the work on 
“Intervention in International Law,” published recently by 
Mr. Ellery C. Stowell: 


In this volume Mr. Stowell has industriously and success- 
fully gathered data relative to many interventions which 
have taken place between nations, for purposes of redress, 
expiation, indemnity, security, or punishment, devoting 
much attention particularly to humanitarian intervention. 
In our point of view and in the present chaotic state of 
what passes under the name of international law, the book 
has the value resultant upon industrious labor and judicious 
collection of instances. We cannot believe, however, that 
it is written upon the theory of international law which, 
with growing civilization among men, must be accepted, if 
sound reason and the highest ideals of justice are to prevail. 
The author accepts too readily, we conceive, the principle 
that might makes right, coupling this with the idea that 
that which has been done by nations, if repeated sufficiently 
often, makes law. Of course, as to things indifferent in 
themselves the practices of nations may make sound cus- 
toms, but the practice of the stronger to lay down rules of 
action for the weaker, which is almost universal in cases of 
intervention, is quite another matter. This distinction Mr. 
Stowell ignores, but may only be criticised for this to the 
same degree that other writers who feel that they are lay- 
ing down international law may be subjected to the same 
criticism. Our position in this respect may be elucidated by 
examining some extracts from Mr. Stowell’s work. He says, 
for instance: 

“It sometimes happens that a weak or harassed govern- 
ment is unable or unwilling to compel its nationals to ob- 
serve international law. In such a situation the State whose 
nationals or whose interests are endangered may act directly 
to compel the observance of international law.” 

If Mr. Stowell had simply said that in such cases States 
often use violence, he would have been more nearly correct, 
and if he had observed that nations only so act when they 
feel themselves to be very much stronger than the nation 
supposed to be in default, he would have made an observa- 
tion justified by the instances he cites. 

Mr. Stowell points out the difficulties which arise within 
a community when individuals seek revenge on their own 
account, and he finds that thereby the “avengers were con- 
stantly embroiling the community in order to gratify their 
more selfish lust for revenge.” That an infinitely greater 
and more intolerable evil exists when a nation becomes its 
own avenger, and that such action is in itself a violation of 
true international law, Mr. Stowell, we regret to say, does 
not appreciate. Particularly he regards a supposed loss of 
prestige as a justification for bloody intervention. Exactly 
why this should be true when similar actions are not justi- 
fied on the part of an individual in like case, or why the 
wholesale slaughter of men to restore prestige should be 
more virtuous than individual killing, does not appear. 

An illustration of the repetition of the old idea that su- 
perior force is its own law is furnished by Mr. Stowell when 
he says that in settlement of the Alabama claims the Amer- 
ican demand for indirect losses was not allowed, “but if 
war, instead of arbitration, had settled the controversy, 
there would have been no legal objection to the collection 
of the indirect losses,’ provided that the result of the re- 
course to arms had been sufficiently favorable to the United 
States.” It was by virtue of a general principle of law, 
thoroughly recognized in England and in the United States, 
as between private individuals, that indirect losses were not 
allowed. In other words, they were not treated as either 
legal or right. A successful war, however, in Mr. Stowell’s 
opinion, would have changed the legal situation and con- 
verted that which was originally illegal into legality. It 
cannot be admitted that anything which may properly be 
calied law can be changed in its nature by a show of su- 
perior force, and so long as what passes as international 
law recognizes the contrary it will fail to be a science or 
worthy of respect. 
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Mr. Stowell finds that “when a State exacts redress for 
the injury to its prestige or interests, it protects society by 
making it certain to all who harbor evil designs that the 
transgressor will be brought to book.” Inasmuch as such 
exaction of redress never takes place except the attacking 
nation be stronger than the supposed offending nation, Mr. 
Stowell’s statement can only be true when the offender is 
the weaker. He leaves, therefore, the nation superior in 
power with full liberty to harbor evil designs without fear 
of being brought to book. But, after all, who is to deter- 
mine that the weaker nation has wrongfully affected the 
“prestige or interests” of the stronger? So long as the 
stronger nation alone settles this matter, there can be nei- 
ther law nor justice controlling the situation. The whole 
statement, therefore, amounts simply to an assertion that if 
the weaker nation does something that the stronger nation 
conceives prejudicial to it, the stronger nation can attack 
and inflict its own punishment. This may be true as a state- 
ment of fact, the fact being that the stronger nation is a 
law unto itself; but it is not a statement of anything that 
may be regarded as fundamental international law. 

Again illustrating his idea, Mr. Stowell states that “in 
view of the many instances in which bombardment and 
drastic measures have been employed, it is hard to deny 
that there is a presumption of legality in their favor.” In 
other words, it would seem from Mr. Stowell’s declaration 
that the more often, under circumstances of brutality, 
stronger nations have taken vengeance into their own hands, 
the more convincing the proof of their right to be judges in 
their own cause and to inflict death upon innocent people 
in nowise connected with the offense. It would seem that 
the multiplication of ciphers somehow creates a_ positive 
quantity. True international law cannot be so written. 

All we have said is not a discussion as to whether war 
is or is not proper or justifiable. It is simply to point out 
that law is one thing, and that the organized chaos (para- 
doxically speaking) called war is another and entirely dif- 
ferent thing. Confusion upon this point on the part of in- 
ternational law writers has made their teachings a mockery 
to the laymen, who will not regard international law = seri- 
ously till a bill of divorcement has been signed between it 
and war in all its phases. The two do not belong in the 
same bed. 

In the present state of barbarism in international law, or 
pseudo-international law, the usefulness of Mr. Stowell’s 
book and the occasion for its writing may not be denied. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Weirrni une, a weekly publication of Charlottenburg 
(Berlin), numbers for July 20, August 31, September 
2S, October 12, and November 16, 1922. 


Dir 


These numbers contain a controversy between Heinrich 
Kanner, of Vienna, some of whose writings have appeared 
in ApvocaTeE or Peace, and General Count Montgelas, for- 
merly of the German General Staff. 

The controversy grew out of an article by Dr. Kanner in 
the number for July 20, entitled “Das Urbild des Welthriegs” 
(“The Original Plan of the World War’). 

In the first two volumes of the memoirs of Field Marshal 
Franz Conrad von Hoetzendorf, formerly chief of the Aus- 
trian General Staff, Dr. Kanner found six official and two 
private letters exchanged by Hoetzendorf with the head of 
the German General Staff, von Moltke. It appears that in 
1909, at the time of the European crisis, due to Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzogovina, Austria and Ger- 
many realized that a world war might thus be engendered, 
and the chiefs of their general staffs were instructed by 
their respective emperors and prime ministers to prepare a 
plan of campaign. This plan of campaign was agreed upon 
in 1909 and maintained and developed in subsequent years. 
In 1914 it was this very plan that Germany and Austria 
pursued. These facts are indubitable. The issue between 
Dr. Kanner and General Montgelas turns on their signifi- 
cance. The former contends that the will to war on the 


part of the emperors, their prime ministers, and the chiefs 
of their general staffs is evidenced by the formulation of 
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an offensive military plan of campaign, particularly in view 
of the fact that Bismarck always refused to allow the mili- 
tary chiefs of Germany and Austria to agree upon such a 
plan. General Montgelas endeavors to show that the mak- 
ing of such a plan was merely a routine duty of the two 
chiefs of staff. He disputes that it was binding: in fact 
that it was a formal agreement. Thus the historians dig 
up and bury their dead over and over, not always recogniz- 
ing the corpse as together they look sadly on, arguing heat 
edly the while. 


THe LirrLe CorNER NEVER CoNQUERED: THE STORY OF THE 
Rep Cross Work For Betcrum. By John van Schaick. 
The Macmillan Co... New York. I’p. 1-248: appendices 
and index, pp. 249-282. $2.00. 

Ir. Van Schaick has here written a faithful account of 
what followed when the American Red Cross forces entered 


Belgium. It is not a brilliant book. It is another of the 
fairly numerous—and they should be wholly welcome 
stories written about one phase or another of American 


activity in the war by men who participated in the activity, 
and who set about leaving an account of it with much the 
same thoroughness and devotion that they displayed during 
the war. The time will come when all of these efforts will 
be parts of a total of knowledge that will be of very large 
importance. 

In this volume the beginning is made very simply with the 
statement that the War Council of the Red Cross, the gov 
ernment approving, sent a commission to Europe in 1917. 
Dr. Van Schaick explains that the head of the commission 
was Grayson M. P?. Murphy, a successful New York banker 
and West Point graduate, who had a way of getting things 
done. He continues in a careful, exact sort of fashion to 
tell what happened in the first days after the commission 
reached Europe, and then he gets into its larger work. 


for the 


With his heart evidently filled with admiration 
part Belgium played in the war—an admiration that has not 
dulled in the passing of time—the author tells what Bel 


gium'’s daring and suffering had been, and so he finds his 
way into descriptions that touch by their simplicity and sin- 
cerity, even as they did in the days between 1914 and 191s. 
Stories of refugees, stories of children, stories of parted 
families—too often parted forever—and, happily, stories of 
venerous American effort to do whatsvever money and will- 
ing hearts could do to bring relief. Dr. Van Schaick has 
done 2 useful, patient work. 

The little corner never conquered refers to that tiny por- 
tion of Flanders behind Ypres and the Yser which was held 
by the Belgian army for four years of the war. Small 
the aren was, it called for as much intensive relief work as 
any district affected by the war, and Dr. Van Schaick has 


as 


written a faithful and interesting account of the activities 
of the American Red Cross in that section. 
The problems to be handled were many and = various. 


very sort of assistance, military and civil, was needed ur 
gently by the Belgian army and the remnant of unconquered 
country, but undoubtedly the most difficult problem was 
afforded by the thousands upon thousands of refugees who 


fled before the German occupation. Of these, almost four 
million eventually reached England, many by way of Hol 


iand, where they were not wanted and could not be cared 


for: thousands more went into France, where they even- 
tually gathered into groups and were greatly assisted by 
the A. R. C. 


It was, perhaps, especially fortunate for these that the 
American Red Cross was in a position to help them, for 
most of the refugees, being Flemish and of the lower classes, 
had alien and difficult temperaments and eventually became 
very unpopular, both in England and France. The work 
done in this regard is ably, and at times entertainingly, de- 
scribed by the writer. 

Nothing, however, could give a better impression of war 
conditions than the chapter devoted to children’s stories, 
some of them related by the children themselves and others 
evidently recorded by A. R. C. workers. Children’s colonies 
were organized and assisted by the American Red Cross, in 
which as much as possible of this tragic flotsam and jetsam 
of war was gathered and cared for, but the inevitable misery 
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and demoralization of numbers of these youngsters remains 
one of the saddest incidents of the war. 

Mopern ITALY. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New 


By Tommaso Tittoni. 
York. Pp. 236. $2.00. 

This picture of the intellectual, cultural, and 
aspects of Italy today is the series of lectures, delivered last 
year, at the Williamstown Institute of Politics, by the lresi- 
dent of the Italian Senate. Signor Tittoni sketches in the 
book the salient features of Italy’s contribution to litera- 
ture, art, science, international law, economics—in short, to 
the sum total of modern civilization. Interesting as is bis 
exposition generally, it has a special value in furnishing 
for its American reader the cultural background of the large 
and oftentimes important Italian immigrant population in 
the United States. These millions of Italians had come to 
our shores with the centuries of Italy’s culture behind them. 
The author calls attention to this, particularly in the last 
chapter of the book, in which he discusses the question of 
the Italian immigration to the United States and touches 
upon the immigrants’ contribution to American life. 


economic 


Viliukor. 


$2.25. 


Russia Topay aANp Tomorrow. By Paul N. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 392. 


None of the Russian political leaders and writers is so 
well known or appreciated in the United States as Professor 
Miliukov; none has had so much personal contact with 
American readers and audiences. In 1903-5 he came to 
America and lectured here, in Chicago, Boston, and New 
York, and his lectures were brought out later as a book, 
under the title of “Russia and Its Crisis.” Last fall, dur- 
ing the Washington Conference, he came to the United 
States again, and again lectured to large and sympathetic 
American audiences in a number of large cities. “Russia 
Today and Tomorrow” is the result of these lectures. 

The thesis of the book is that the year 1921 marked a 
definite turning point of the Russian Revolution. Two 
phenomena marked what the author calls the completion 
of the cycle of revolutionary events in Russia, one of them 
representing a crisis in the “White” movement and the other 
in the “Red.” As the author puts it, “the former ran its 
course with the loss of the last patch of anti-Bolshevist 
territory in the Crimea, the latter with the Great Russia 
famine; General Wrangel’s defeat manifested the degenera- 
tion of the ‘White’ movement, the famine of 192k demon- 
strated Russia’s exhaustion under the Bolshevist rule.” 

That is Russia today. What of Russia tomorrow? Pro- 
fessor Miliukov’s answer to this question is summed up in 
the following words: “There will be neither anarchy nor 
monarchy in Russia of tomorrow. There will be democ 
racy. It will be a peasant democracy.” Based on the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, the author believes, this Russian 
democracy will effect a regeneration of the economic and 
political life of the country and will work out forms of 
federative union under which practically all of the numerous 
nationalities that had been incorporated in the vast Russian 
Empire will come to live in peace and prosperity. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN. 
Service. 


By J. H. Gubbins. Seely, 


Here is a book on Japan by a man who has made that 
country a subject of lifelong study. The London Times, in 
commenting on the book, says of the author and his work: 

“As was to be expected from one who has written a 
dictionary of the Japanese language, not to mention learned 
treatises on the Civil Code and the family system, Mr. 
Gubbins approaches the muse of Dai Nippon’s history in a 
spirit of high alleviated by the courtesy of 
diplomatic usage. the story of the progress of 


seriousness, 


He tells 


ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE December 
Japan ‘from pre-feudal days to constitutional government 
and the position of a Great Power’ without fear, favor. or 
affection—indeed, with very little indication of his personal 
sympathies and opinions. He records the failures and sue 
cesses of Japanese statesmanship with methodical, dispzs 
sionate, and almost mathematical precision: he is obvious!. 
more concerned to tabulate results than to analyze causes, 
nnd remains curiously indifferent, as a rule, to the hume-n 
side of statecraft—to the qualities and defects of individual 
statesmen. Therefore his exposition of the evolution of 
modern Japan is likely to appeal rather to the earnest 
student in search of accurate knowledge than to the casual 
reader, who generally likes his history tempered with the 
humanities, and even with the pomps and vanities, 
“Concerning the causes of friction which since the Russo- 
Japanese War have gradually impaired the previously exist- 
ing cordiality between Japan and the United States, Mr. 
Gubbins writes with intimate knowledge and strict impar- 
tiality; his observations on the effects of the Great War 
on the general situation in the Far East are also worthy 
of close attention. Students of Far Eastern affairs may 
regret that his instructive survey of that situation should 
have been carried no further than the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that his work contains no reference to the inner signifi- 
cance and probable results of the Washington Conference. 
Particular interest and value would undoubtedly have at- 


tached to his explanation of the policy pursued by Japan's 
representatives on that momentous occasion, and to a critical 


comparison of their attitude with the prudent policy of 
watchful waiting prescribed by the elder statesmen, in some- 
what similar circumstances, when Russia, France, and 
Germany united to deprive her of the Liaotung Peninsula 
and other fruits of victory in 1895. Mr. Gubbins gives a 
particularly lucid exposition of the influence wielded in 
public affairs by the Genro since the restoration, and of the 
several parts played by them in the making of modern 
Japan.” 
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